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HIS is a new edition of a -work 

very much enlarged: it is now 
divided into four books. The first 
states the checks to population in past 
times ; the second, in modern Europe ; 
the third, of expedients, as they af- 
fect the evils arising froma population ; 


and the fourth, future prospects of 


the removal of those evils. The work 
is curious, and of a singular complec- 
tion. Being not strictly a new publi- 
cation, we must refer the reader to a 
perusal of the whole; but shall tran- 
scribe the concluding chapter. 


© CHAP. XI. 


‘* Of our rational expectations respect. 
ing the future improvement of s0- 
ciety. 

« In taking a general and conclud- 
ing view of our rational expectations 
respecting the mitigation of the evils 
arising from the principle of popula- 
tion, it may be observed, that though 
the increase of population in a geo- 
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metrical ratio be incontrovertible, and 
the period of doubling, when uncheck- 
ed, has been uniformly stated in this 
work rather below than above the 
truth, yet there are some natural con- 
sequences of the progress of society 
and civilization which necessarily re- 
press its full effects. There are, more 
particularly, great towns and manu- 
factures, in which we can scarcely 
hope; and certainly not expect, to see 
any very material change. It is un- 
doubtedly our duty, and in every 
point of view highly desirable, to 
make towns and manufacturing em- 
ployments as little injurious as possible 
to the duration of human life; but, 
after all our efforts, it is probable that 
they will always remain less healthy 
than country situations and country 
employments; and, consequently, ope- 
rating as positive checks, will dimi- 
nish, in some degree, the necessity of 
the preventive check. 

‘© In every old state it is observed, 
that a considerable number of grown- 
up people remain for a time unmar- 
ried, The duty of practising the 
common’ and acknowledged rules of 
morality during this period has never 
been controverted in theory, however 
it may have been opposed in practice, 
This branch of the duty of moral re- 
straint has scarcely been touched by 
the reasonings of this work; it rests 
on the same foundation as before, nei- 
ther stronger nor weaker ; and know- 
ing how incompletely this duty has 
hit "e been fulfilled, it would cere 
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tainly be visionary to expect any very 
material change for the better, in fu- 
ture. 

‘* The part which has been affected 
by the reasonings of this work is not, 
therefore, that which relates to our 
conduct during the period of celibacy, 
but to the duty of extending this pe- 
riod till we have a prospect of being 
able to maintain our children. And 
it is by no means visionary to indulge 
a hope of some favourable change in 
this respect; because it is found b 
experience, that the prevalence of this 
kind of prudential restraint is extreme- 
ly different in different countries, and 
in the same countries at different pe- 
riods. 

« Tt cannot be doubted, that 
throughout Europe in general, and 
most particularly in the northern 
states, a decided change has taken 
place in the operation of this pruden- 
tial restraint, since the prevalence of 
those warlike and enterprising habits 
which destroyed so many people. In 
later times, the gradual diminution, 
and almost total extinction, of the 
plagues which so frequently visited 
Europe in the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries 
produced a change of the same kind. 
And in this country, it is not to be 
doubted, that the proportion of mar- 
riages has become smaller since the 
improvement of our towns, the less 
frequent returns of epidemicks, and 
the adoption of habits of greater clean- 
liness. During the late scarcities, it 
appears that the number of marriages 
diminished ; and the same motives 
which prevented many people from 
marrying during such a period would 
operate precisely in the same way, if, 
in future, the additional number of 
¢hidren reared to manhood from the 
introduction of the cow-pox, were to 
be such, as to crowd all employments, 
lower the price of labour, and make 
it more difficult to support a family. 

* Universally, the practice of man- 
kind on the subject of marriage has 
been much superior to their theories ; 
and however frequent may have been 
the declamations on the duty of enter- 
ing into thisstate, and the advantage 
of early unions to prevent vice, each 
individual has practically found it ne- 
cessary to consider of the means of 
supporting a family, before he ven- 
tuted to take so important a step. 
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That great wis medicatrix reipublica, 
the desire of bettering our condition 
and the fear of making it worse, has 
been constantly in action, and has 
been constantly directing people into 
the right road, in spite of all the de- 
clamations which tended to lead them 
aside. Owing to this powerful spring 
of health in every state, which is no- 
thing more than an inference from the 
general course of the laws of nature, 
irresistibly forced on each man's at- 
tention, the prudential check to mar- 
riage has increased in Europe ; and it 
cannot be unreasonable to conclude 
that it will still make further advan- 
ces. If this take place, without an 
marked and decided increase of a vi- 
cious intercourse with the sex, the 
happiness of society will evidently be 
promoted by it; and with regard to 
the danger of such increase, it is cone 
solatory to remark, that those coun- 
tries in Europe where marriages are 
the least frequent are by no means 
particularly distinguished by vices of 
thiskind. It has appeared that Nor- 
way, Switzerland, England, and Scot- 
Jand, are above all the rest in the 
prevalence of the preventive check ; 
and a I do not mean to insist 
particularly on the virtuous habits of 
these countries, yet I think that no 
person would select them as the coun- 
tries most marked for profligacy of 
manners, Indeed, from the little that 
I know of the continent, I should 
have been inclined to select them as 
most distinguished for contrary habits, 
and as rather above than below their 
neighbours in the chastity of their 
women, and consequently in the vir- 
tuous habits of their men. Experience 
therefore seems to teach us, that it is 
possible for moral and physical causes 
to counteract the effects that might at 
first be expected from an increase of 
the preventive check ; but allowing all 
the weight to these effects which is in 
any degree probable, it may he safely 
asserted, that the diminution of the 
vices arising from indigence would 
fylly counterbalance them; and that 
all the advantages of diminished mor- 
cn and superior comforts, which 
would certainly result from an increasq 
of the preventive check, may be pla- 
ced entirely on the side of the gains ta 
the cause of happiness and virtue. 

** It is less the object of the present 
work to propose new plans of improv. 
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ing society, than to inculcate the ne- 
cessity of resting contented with that 
mode of improvement which is dic- 
tated by the course of nature, and of 
not obstructing the advances which 
would otherwise be made in this way. 

‘© Tt would be undoubtedly highly 
advantageous, that all our positive 
institutions, and the whole tenour of 
our conduct to the poor, should be 
such as actively to co-operate with 
that Icsson of prudence inculcated by 
the common course of human events ; 
and if ‘we take upon ourselves some- 
times to mitigate the natural punish- 
ments of imprudence, that we should 
balance it, by increasing the rewards 
of an opposite conduct. But much 
would be done if merely the institu- 
tions which directly tend to encourage 
marriage weré gradually changed, and 
we ceased to circulate opinions arid 
inculcate doctrines which positively 
counteract the lessons of nature. 

“© The limited good which it. is 
sometimes in our power to effect is of- 
ten lost by attempting too much, and 
by making the sdapiida of some par- 
ticular plan essentially necessary even 
to a partial degree of success. Inthe 
practical application of the reasonings 
of this work, I hope that I have 
avoided this error. I wish to press on 
the recollection of the reader, that, 
though I may have given some new 
views of old facts, ani may have in- 
dulged in the contemplation of a con- 
siderable degree of possible improve- 
ment, that I might not absolutely 
shut out that prime-cheerer hope, yet 
in my expectations of probable im- 
provement, and in suggesting the 
means Of accomplishing it, I have 
been very cautious, The gradual abo- 
lition of the poor laws has already 
often been proposed, in consequence 
of the practical evils which have been 
found to flow from them, and the 
danger of their becoming a weight 
absolutely intolerable on the landed 

roperty of the kingdom. ~The esta- 
bi ment of a more extensive system 
of national education has neither the 
advantage of novelty with some nor 
its disadvantage with others to recom- 
mend it. The practical good effects 
of education have long been experi- 
enced in Scotland ; and almost every 
person who has been placed in a situ- 
ation to judge has given his testimo- 
ny, that education appears to have a 
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considerable effect in the prevention 
of crimes * and the promotion of in- 
dustry, morality, and regular con- 
duct. Yet these are the only plans 
which have beet offered; and though 
the adoption of them in the modes 
suggested would very powerfully con- 
tribute to forward the object of this 
work, and better the condition of tlhe 
poor, yet if nothing be done in this 
way, | shal] not absolutely despair of 
some partial good effects from the ge- 
neral tenour of the reasoning. 

“© Tf the principles which I have 
endeavoured to establish be false, I 
most sincerely hope to see them com- 
pletely refuted; but if they be true, 
the subject is so important, and inte- 
rests the question of human happiness 
so nearly, that it is impossible that 
they should not in time be more fully 
known and more generally circulated, 
whether any particular efforts be made 
for the purpose or not. 

** Among the higher and middle 
classes of society, the effect of this 
knowledge would, I hope, be, to 
direct without relaxing their efforts in 
bettering the condition of the poor ; 
to shew them what they can and what 
they cannot do; and that, although 
much may be done by advice and in- 
struction, by encouraging habits of 
prudence and cleatliness, by occa- 
sional and discriminate charity, and 
by any mode of bettering the present 
condition of the poor which is follow- 
ed by an increase of the preventive 
check ; yet that, without this last ef- 
fect, all the former efforts would be 
futile; and that, in any old and well 
peopled state, to assist the poor in 
such a manner as to enable them to 
marry as early as they please and rear 
up large families, isa physical impos- 
sibility. This knowledge, by tending 
to prevent the rich from destroying 
the good effects of their own exertions, 


6 * Mr, Howard found fewer prison- 
ers in Switzerland and Scotland than in 
other countries, which he attributed to a 
more regular education: among the lower 
classes of the Swiss and the Scatch. Du- 
ring the number of years which the late 
Mr. Fielding presided at Bow-street, on- 
ly six Scotchmen were brought before 
him. He used to say, that-of the persons 
committed the greater part were Irish. 
Preface to vol. iii. of the Reports of the 
Society for bettering the Condition of the 
Poor, p. 3%, 
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and wasting their efforts in a direction 
where success is tnattainable, would 
Confine their Attention to the proper 
Objects, arid thus enable them to do 
more good. 

** Aniong the poor themselves, its 
éffects would be still more important. 
That the principal and most perma- 
nent cause of poverty has litle or no 
relation to forms of government or the 
Unequal division of property, and 
that, as the rich do not in reality pos- 
sess the power of finding employment 
and maintenance for the poor, the 
poor cannot, in the nature of things, 

ossess the right to demand them, are 
important truths, flowing from the 
principle of population, which, when 

roperly explained, would by no means 
be above the most ordinary compre- 
hensions. And_ it is evident, that 
every man in the lower classes of soci- 
ety who became acquainted with these 
tiuths would .be disposed to bear the 
distresses in which he might be in- 
volved with more patience ; would feel 
less discontent and irritation at the 
government and the higher classes of 
society on account of his poverty; 
would be on all occasions less disposed 
to insubordination and. turbulence ; 
and if he received assistance, either 
from any public institution or from 
the hand of private charity, he would 
receive it with thankfulness, and more 
justly appreciate its value. 

«Tf these truths were by degrees 
more generally known, which in the 
course of time does not seem to be jm- 
probable, from the natural effects of 
the mutual interchange of opinions, 
the lower classes of people, asa body, 
would become more peaceable and or- 
derly; would be less inclined to tu- 
multuous proceedings in seasons of 
écaicity ; and would at all times be 
less ‘dhocaced by inflammatory and 
seditious publications, from knowing 
how little the price of labour and the 
means of supporting a family depend 
upon a revolution. The mere know- 
ledge of these truths, even if they did 
not operate sufficiently to produce any 
marked change in the prudential ha- 
bits of the poor with regard to mar- 
riage, would still have a most benefi- 
cial effect on their conduet in a politi- 
callight ; and undoubtedly one of the 
most valuable of these effects would 
be, the power that would result to the 
higher and middle classes of society of 
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gtadaally improving governments,* 
without the apprehension of those re- 
volutionary excesses, the fear of which, 
at present, threatens to deprive Eu- 
rope even of that degree of liberty 
which she had before experienced to 
be practicable, and the salutary ef-~ 
fects of which she had long enjoyed. 

** From a review of the state of so- 
ciety in former periods, compared 
with the present, I should certainly 
say, that the evils resulting from the 
principle of population have rather 
diminished than increased, even under 
the disadvantage of an almost total 
ignorance of their real cause. Andif 
we can indulge the hope that this ig- 
norance will be gradually dissipated, 
it does not seem unreasonable to ex- 
pect that they will be still further di- 
minished. ‘The increase of absolute 
population which will of course take 
place will evidently tend but little to 
weaken this expectation, as every thing 
depends upon the relative proportions 
between population and food, and not 
on the absolute number of people. In 
the former part of this work it ap- 
peared, that the countries which pos- 
sessed the fewest people often suffered 
the most from the effects of the prin- 
ciple of population ; and it can scarce- 
ly be Woubted, that, taking Europe 
throughout, fewer famines and fewer 
diseasgs arising from want have pre- 
vailed in the last century than in those 
which preceded it. 

*¢ On the whole, therefore, though 
our future prospects respecting the 
mitigation of the evils arising from 
the principle of population may not 
be so bright as we could wish, yet 
they are far from being entirely dis. 
heartening, and by no means preclude 
that gradual and progressive improve. 
ment in human society which, before 


«¢ * T cannot believe that the removal 
of all unjust grounds of discontentagainst 
constituted atithorities would render the 
people torpid and indifferent to advan- 
tages which are réally attainable. The 
bléssings of civil liberty are so great, that 
they surely cannot neéd the aid of false 
colouring to inake them desirable. I 
shottld be sotry to think that the lower 
classes of people could nevet be animat- 
ed to assert their rights but by means of 
Such illusory promises as will generally 
make the remedy of resistance much 
Worse than the disease that it wasintend- 
ed to cure, 
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the late wild speculations on the sub- 
ject, was the object of rational expec- 
tation. To the laws of property and 
marriage, and to the apparently nar- 
row principle of self-love, which 
prompts each individual to exert him- 
self in bettering his condition, we are 
indebted for all the noblest exertions of 
human genius, for every thing that 
distinguishes the civilized from the sa- 
vage state.. A strict inquiry into the 
rinciple of population leads us strong- 
* to the conclusion, that we shall ne- 
ver be able to throw down the ladder 
by which we have risen to this emi- 
nence; but it by no means proves that 
we may not rise higher by the same 
means. The structure of society, in 
its great features, will probably al- 
ways remain unchanged, We have 
every reason to believe, that it will 
always consist of a class of proprietors 
and a class of labourers, but the con- 
dition of each, and the proportion 
which they bear to each other, may 
be So altered as greatly to improve the 
harmony and beauty of the whole. It 
would, indeed, be a melancholy re- 
flection, that, while the views of phy- 
sical science are daily enlarging, so 
as scarcely to be bounded by the most 
distant horizon, the science of moral 
and political philosophy should be 
confined within such narrow limits, or 
at best be so feeble in its influence, as 
to be unable to counteract the increas- 
ing obstacles to human happiness aris- 
ing from the progress of population, 
But however formidable these obsta- 
cles may have appeared in some parts 
of this work, it is hoped that the ge- 
neral, result of the enquiry is such, as 
not to make us give up the cause of 
the improvement of human society in 
despair. .The partial good which 
seems to be attainable is worthy of all 
our exertions; is sufficient to direct 
0.1 efforts and animate our prospects. 
And although we cannot expect that 
the virtue and happiness of mankind 
will keep pace with the brilliant career 
of physical discovery, yet if we are 
not wanting to ourselves, we may 
confidently indulge the hope, that, to 
no unimportant extent, they will be 
influenced by its progress and will 
partake in its success.”’ p. 604. 
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CXXV. ‘Live or Georrrey 
Cnravesr, the early English Po- 
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et: including Memoirs of his near 
Friend and Kinsman, John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster ; with Sketches of 

the Manners, Opinions, Arts, and 
Literature, of England in the Four- 


teemth Century. By Wittiam 
Gopwin. 


(Concluded from page 579.) 


HAVING in our last number fur- 

nished the reader with copious 
extracts, we shall now observe. a 
greater brevity. Take the character 
of Wickliffe, the illustrious reformer. 

‘* This celebrated reformer appears 
deeply to have meditated his plan, 
before he commenced his career. He. 
attacked no mere out-posts of the 
church, as had been done by St. 
Amour, Fitzralph, and. Grossteste. 
His conceptions were’ cast in a very 
different mould from those of the he-. 
retics of the preceding centuries. The 
extravagances of the Gnostics, the 
Manicheans, and a hundred other 
sects into which the church had been 
rent, were such as to have brought 
the name of innovation in doctrine in- 
to contempt. Had Wickliffe imitated 
their example, his efforts for reforma- 
tion would have experienced a fate 
similar to their's, 

*¢ All that he taught was’ bold, 
manly, and strongly conceived, but 
perfectly simple. He opposed. the 
supremacy of the pope. He saw no 
authority in reason orin Scripture, by 
which the referring the whole sove- 
reign power over the church of Christ 
to one centre, the bishop and court 
of Rome, could be vindicated. He 
exposed in glowing colours the infinite 
multitude of usurpations which had 
grown out of this spurious principle. 
Penances, pardons, licences to infringe, 
a positive institution, masses for the 
dead, and works of supererogation 
constituting a bank of merit to be ar- 
bitrarily disposed of for the benefit of 
the living, he held up to that contempt 
with which, employed as they were 
for occasions to the vilest abuses, they 
have been viewed by all sober men 
trom his time to the present. He saw 
in them a traffic, rendering the court 
of Rome the most venal and unprin- 
ciple then existing on the face of the 
earth, and a means of slavery, redu- 
cing its votaries to a state of mind the 
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most feeble, pitiable, and abject. He 
did not scruple to denominate this 
mighty fabric of superstition Anti- 
christ, and to affirm that the pope was 
that ‘ man of sin’ of whom St. Paul 
and St. John prophesied in the sacred 
writings. The object toward which 
his desires were directed was, to vin- 
dicate every christian into ‘ the liberty 
with which Christ had made us free,’ 
invigorated by enquiry and instruc- 
tion, and accustomed to consult only 
his own judgment and Conscience. 

*¢ The prelacy, such as he saw it 
in his times, was to Wickliffe another 
object of animosity and invective. Bi- 
shops, during the dark ages, had been 
gradually rising into the condition of 
temporal princes. They grasped the 
sword with that hand which should 
have been devoted to the crosicr, and 
frequently exhibited themselves, cased 
in steel, in the midst of the field of 
war. They formed themselves into a 
close and well compacted incorpora- 
tion, a principal object of which was, 
to resist the authority of the state, to 
hurl defiance to legislatures and kings, 
and to place the spiritual power supe- 
rior to the resentment and control of 
the civil: at the same time, they were 
inattentive to the instruction of the 
people, and too often callous and in- 
different to the decorum of their sta- 
tion. Recollecting the base purposes 
which it served, Wicliffe was an unre- 
Jenting enemy to the luxury and os- 
tentation of the heads of the church. 
The object he had at heart was, the 
establishment of a preaching clergy, 
not the instruments of a foreign pow- 
er, not debauched by opulence and 
state, but who, reviving in their own 
persons the simplicity and ingenuous- 
ness of the apostolic times, should feel 
no incentive to mislead and trample 
upon those whom they were bourid to 
cherish, to instruct, and reform. He 
inveighed against the exemption of the 
priesthood from secular jurisdiction, 
and urged the necessity of\ putting 
them upon a footing with the rest of 
the community. He opposed the ce- 
Jibacy of the clergy, as founded in 
crroneous views of human nature, and 
as tending to draw them together into 
a party having no feelings in common 
with their fellow subjects and fellow 
citizens. 

«* Wicliffe was nevertheless a zea- 
lous advocate for the doctrines of pre- 
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destination and .grace, and his creed 
tended to represent the Creator of the 
world as an arbitrary being, capri- 
cicusly deciding upon the fates of 
mankind. In the leader of the ho- 
nourable band of reformers, we must 
not expect to find a philosopher. If 
his soul had not been inspired with 
the fervours of zeal and enthusiasm, 
he never could have been the founder 
of a sect, the members of which were 
indiscriminately taken fromevery class 
in the community. 

** But without regarding Wicliffe 
as the object of our unmingled admi- 
ration, it is easy to perceive, that his 
views were of the grandest sort, and 
that he was, substantially and emi- 
nently, the benefactor of mankind, 
He aimed at producing a revolution 
m the morals of his country and of 
Europe. For this purpose, he invited 
men to shake off the trammels of im- 
plicit faith and to judge for themselves. 
He instructed them to look beyond the 
outside of things. He taught them 
that they were to be acquitted or con- 
demned, not by the censures, the ex- 
communications, and absolutions, of 
another, ‘ut by their own character 
and activus. He pointed his satire 
against religious arrogance, ostenta- 
tion, and venality. He recommended 
simplicity of judgment, plainness in 
conduct, and purity of heart, 

** His creed was similar to that of 
Calvin, a gloomy doctrine, equally 
condemned by the understanding and 
revolting to the heart. But he gave a 
new impulse to the human mind. He 
called upon his fellow men to reject a 
faith which had been entailed upon 
them for ages. He bid them inspect, 
examine, and enquire. He invited 
them to apply the touchstone of a se- 
vere logic to every doctrine and prac- 
tice, however sanctioned by length of 
prescription, which they were required 
toembrace. He gave them, as food 
for their reflections, not a few abstruse 
pein cog subtleties, the amuse- 
ment of the idle, but a discussion re- 
lative to questions of the utmost mo- 
ment to their prosperity here and their 
felicity in an invisible world, and cal- 
culated to act, upon all the passions of 
the soul. He broke the chains of su- 
perstition and pusillanimousterror un- 
der which Europe had so long groan- 
ed, and bade millions be free. 

** Wicliffe was too nearly what has 
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since been understood by the term, a 

uritan. He did not sutficiently take 
into consideration some of the fanda- 
mental properties of the human mind. 
He did not enough regard man as the 
creature of his senses. He was too 
severely inclined to strip religion of its 
ornaments. Enthusiasm, founded up- 
on abstractions alone, is a short-lived 
passion. It may be lively and opeta- 
tive in one generation, but: it will 
subside into torporin the next. Inthe 
ordinary and transient concerns of hu- 
man life, we rarely feel a strong and 
permanent attachinent but to what we 
see. In like manner, in religion, we 
can never have a system, uniform, 
Fa and nutritive of the purest af- 

ections and habits, without the solem- 
nities of worship, the decencies of ar- 
chitecture, the friendly alliance of 
harmonious sounds, or the fragrance 
of delicious odours. 

‘* Wicliffe’s plan of attack upon 
the established church was, however, 
that which was probably best calcu- 
lated tor effect in the times in which 
he lived. The ideas of men in these 
times, as of the bulk of mankind in 
all ages, were gross. If he had endea- 
voured to ascertain the exact medium 
between the profuse magnificence of 

*the church as then established, and 
the extreme of severe simplicity, and 
had recommended that alone, he would 
not have been understood. He would 
not have afforded to the minds of his 
contemporaries any thing sufficiently 
palpable for their grasp, nor have pro- 
duced that shock and surprise which 
are necessary as the impulse to a revo- 
jution. The awful and apostolic 
plainness which he exhibited was in- 
dispensible to his success. 

** Such was the man whose counsels 
were listened to by the king of Cas- 
tille, and whose talents and acuteness 
were employed by him in the most 
important transactions. Such was the 
man who divided his favour with 
Chaucer ; and we may reasonably 
believe, what the historians have con- 
curred to report to us, that there was 
a considerable degree of friendship 
and attachment between the divine 
and the poet. It seldom happens that 
a man of so acute a mind, sucha 
master of the human passions, and so 

pular and eloquent a declaimer, as 
Wicliffe, is void of relish for profaner 
fitgrature and the sallies of imagination 
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and invention, On the other hand 
we may be well assured that Chaucer 
had that comprehension of sentiment 
and exactness of observation which 
fitted him properly to estimate the 
merits of the fervent and austere re- 
former.”” vol. ii. p. 218. 

Take also the progress of Wicliffe ; 
it is well worth attention. 

“ A variety of circumstances now 
favoured the career of Wicliffe: the 
schism of the church, the countenance 
he had received from che great, and 
the epen favour which his doctrines 
obtained from the multitude. The 
hierarchy of the church of England 
had attempted to suppress his princi- 
ples, and had been found incom 
tent. In the interval which he thus 
obtained, the great reformer began 
seriously to meditate respecting the 
next enterprise in which he should en- 
gage. He would have deemed himself 
a criminal deserter trom the cause of 
God and of truth, if he had suffered 
so favourable an opportunity to pass 
unimproved. He was not regardless 
of that great principle in mankind 
collectively considered, that in daring 
and difficult enterprises all pause 1s 
fatal ; and that, if we would act suc- 
cessfully upon the passions, we must 
hurry on our adherents from point to 
point, continyally reserving some new 
surprise, and from time to time te- 
sorting to this great instrument for 
keeping alive and exalting their fer- 
vour. Nothing can more strikingly 
illustrate the magnitude of Wicliffe’s 
genius than the measures in which he 
now engaged. 

‘© The first cf these, which he had 
for some time meditated, and which 
must have cost him no inconsiderable 
period in the execution, was the tran- 
slation of the Bible. The success of 
his efforts was fated to depend upon 

pular impression ; and nothing could 
Be more exactly adapted to his purpose 
than to lay before the whole people of 
England the materials which would 
enable them to judge between him 
and his antagonists. It was accident 
which bad deprived the christian world 
of the power of consulting the vo- 
umes which contained the records of 
their religion. The language in which 
those volumes principally existed at 
present, the Latin, had insensibly 
become a dead language; even the 
arts of writing and reading had gra- 
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dually declined, and existed only in 
the possession of a few. But though 
this withholding of the key of know- 
Jedge from the public at large was at 
first accidental, the clergy’ were not 
slow to perceive their advantage in it. 
While the sacred writings were acces- 
sible to all, every man was in some 
measure his own priest. Now the 
clergy had every thing in their power. 
They might teach whatever they 
pleased, or was best adapted to their 
Anterests, without fear of contradiction. 
All astonishment, all mysteries, all 
menace, were at their disposal; and 
as far as the hopes of heaven and the 
fears of damnation had influence upon 
mankind, their empire was unbounded 
and absolute, 

** No two things could be more 
forcibly contrasted than the religion 
ef the holy catholic church and the 
religion of the New Testament—the 
one all pomp and decoration, a gigan- 
tic system of policy, such as the world 
had never seen, stretching its mighty 
arms over all christian states, terrify- 
ing the le and dictating to their 
slates atin humble, naked, and 
undowered, its teachers without a 
yoof to cover them, and its temper 
spiritual arid abstracted from the 
temptations and advantages of this 
sublunary scene. The vulgar may, 
no doubt, be so trained as to find in 
every thing what their instructors dic- 
tate, to. overlook contradictions, and 
to receive all absurdities as infallible 
truth. But for this purpose it is per- 
haps necessary that they should be 
accustomed from their infaney to the 
writings which are thus to be distort- 
ed, and that the sounds should be fa- 
miliar before the sense can become a 
subject of enquiry. The sacred writ- 
ings were now new to the christian 
flock of the English pale; and, illus- 
trated by the commentaries of Wic- 
liffe and his associates, would not slide 
upon the ear so quietly, without im- 
pression and animadyersion, as they 
might otherwise have done. 

** The preaching of Wicliffe and 
his coadjutors was one incessant labour, 
wuacquainted with either rest or fae 








Godwin’s Life of Chaucer. 


.tigue. They passed from parish. to 
parish and from county to county, 
every where instructing, informing, 
and exhorting, all who would listen 
to their discourses. ‘They were clad, 
we are told, In the coarsest attire, and 
travelled barefoot ; circumstances de- 
signed to be emblematical of the holy 
simplicity of the doctrines they 
taught. Men came to mock them; 
but went away struck to the heart, 
overawed, humbled, sand converted. 
It is notorious what effects were pro- 
duced by the methodistical teachers of 
the eighteenth century. But the 
preachers of reformation at the time 
of which we treat were of a totally 
different class. They were masters of 
all the zeal and popular declamato 
vein of their successors, Their zeal, 
however, was a deeper and more vigo- 
rous principle, as being combined 
with strong original powers of mind. 
At the same time that they arrested 
the attention and commanded the pas- 
sions of.the vulgar, they challenged 
the most refined to the contest, andit 
secms to he generally admitted that no 
one was found able to cope with them 
in the field of argumentation, Tho’ 
the multitude are not qualified to be 
direct judges of the higher powers of 
intellect, and shough they are often 
made the dupes of loquacious effron- 
tery, yet there is something in, true 
genius and sterling merit which, when 
skilfully employed for that purpose, 
will produce a more powerful and ex- 
traordinary effect even upon them, 
than ignorant assurance can ever 
reach.” vol, ii. p. 379. 

We meant to hl added the cha- 
racter of Chaucer, with which this 
able work closes ; but we have avoid- 
ed extending the extracts, since. we 
have other publications to bring for- 
ward, and would wish in the present 
number to study a degree of variety, 

The head of Chaucer and the head 
of John of Gaunt, together with the 
supposed portrait of Chaucer found 
in the house in which Oliver Crom- 
well was born, at Huntingdon, are 
neatly executed, and must be gratify- 
ing to our curiosity, 
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“4 CXXVE: ELewen7s OF Garva- mole siicckssfil; By producing a 
: ist, in Theory and vactice; change in thé morbid Ai the 
en with a comprehensive View of its part. In one case. 6 indies, sp 
d, History, from the first experlments of Been ie applita garantie d tap . 
ength of fi € patien 
_ . peta te wens rs Contain- habouited uni old wicerations Mf the 
« pt also, Practical Directions for ie , which, from the influence of the 
d tructing the Galvani¢ Ahfara- a Vahisin éu the system in general, 
d tus, and plain stematic Institie- HK a favourable tut ) and were in 
1 tons for fesferting all ue er @' short tite completely healed. 
. Experiments ustrated wit ‘6 Influence of galoaniim in spasm 
« great number of Copper-Plates. é, apoio se yan ——_— ond 
f C. H. Wirxisson. is a defect of motions or a-want of 
e . action. 
(Concluded from page 608.) “« To involuntary xétions of che mus- 
, clés, I Know of ri Aa effica- 
. HEN a remedly is slow ih ith cidus ab nina a, contractéd 


the resolution to persist in’ the trial. 
They otight, on the orher hand, to 
ae consider, that it is much safer that 
the’ change should be gradually ef- 
fected than produced by violent 
means. 
# Wheii one ear only'is affected, it. a 
Wihot necessary to introchice the’ aj 
tus into the meatus of the’ orlier. 
these cases, I have ditected its pas- 
sage through the affected cit, and'td 
the hand on the’ other side. This is 


( conveniently done by immersing the 


ahi in) a glass of water, in which’ the 
conducting wire is’ placed. 


a Application of galvanism to cases of 
weakness of sight and of amaurosis. 


« T wish it were in miy power to 
speak’ as favourably of the effects of 
galvanism i in complaints of the eyes ds 
in those of the ears ;‘but as'yet have 
riot’ met with one’ successful case. I 
have tried it’ both in incipient amauro- 
sis and in’ the completely formed gut- 
ta s¢fend, without observing any fa- 
vourable change: whatever. In’ the 

lication of this’ ptinciple, T have 
Mlopted every’ possible mode, either 
pe to he by ’ othets or conceiv- 
ed by myself, withbt having’ been 
ehabled to'reap any’ advantage. Al- 
though Gtapengiesser has published 
several spring instances of cures in 
the above compl aints, still, from the 
vatiety of cases in which T ‘have tried 
the dryer wy influence’ for’ a pesca 
“several months, without havin 
so fottunate as to affofd any ré relief 1 
row ehféttain but little hope of its” ef 
ficacy in these cases. In chronic ul- 
cerations of the eyelids, Ihave béth 
Vou, Il. 




















state of the fingers oF ti ho oe 
violently the fits may be cley 
on the pet of ra tse fie 
the space of a oan ind : a, it Ap: 
fails to indhice’a reldxatio 
. -cranip, if of lon mee 
feni of tetahas, oF loi aw, i as 
ded relief in'a "dare space of t 
th contidctions ofthe joints andi ‘i 
cases of rigidity, it will'be founda 
very advantageous’ stimulus, which 
will gréatly contribute td the’ restoid- 
tion of motion, 

«¢ In the stiffness of the joitite dé. 
casioned by the'gout, it has comewun- 
der m observation Abs im the stipivlus 
of galvaiism," conj tly p with . the 
flesh-brush, lias Been’ steed by ihe i 
happiest: effect Tt seems t 
such a tone to the blood ve sh as, to 
render the circul gt oe Bibi 
Th this state of ihe AM an ef- 
fect is’ ve tinh 

_ Perlaps’ in rid) case” are “the ad- 
Vantages 0 ‘galvatiisin riots sensib 
experienced | than in indolent tumours 
of strophulous swellings, 7" yas 
long remained: seationaty he in- 
fluence of this Brine pl tumours of 
this kind have’ in a fer fee 
brought either into a ‘state’ ‘Of, su "4 
ration or resolution. Many i 
ate of such a nature, ‘that their 
val by either of these means is desiras 
ble. T have’ frequently applied the 
galvanic principle’ rae uth Tost 
success in. inguinal tumours, w 
had resisted every other ci wradve. in- 
tention, The’ obtuse achini tion, 
generally attendant on these ‘indolent 
tumours, is very speedil reer In 
serophulous affections’ ° the “netk;* it 
has 2. found very’ bénelici 
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«¢ The continental _ practitioners 
mention some cases of its utility in 
enlargements of the. ptostrate gland. 
In such cases I have never made trial 
‘of it, since I have always been averse 
to the introduction of any metallic 


- substance into the urethra, it being 


constantly productive of great uneasi- 
ness. This circumstance has not es- 
caped the penetration of Mr. Home, 
from whom I have learned, that he 
has observed the introduction of a sil- 
ver catheter to be invariably produc- 
tive of more pain than a much larger 
sized catheter of elastic gum; and 
that he is persuaded of the existence of 
some irritating cause in metallic sub- 
stances which cannot be referred en- 
tirely to their durity. This appears 
to be the case with metallic bougies, 
‘which are always more distressing to 
the wearer than those manufactured 
from elastic gum. Since the discovery 
of the universality of the principle of 
galvanism, there can be no doubt but 
that the introduction of a metallic 
substance, which is never free from an 
alloy, constitutes a simple galvanic 
combination. On this principle its 
irritating cause is easily explained. 


© Influenceof galvanism in cases of 
mental derangement. 


** So few are the means we possess to 
relieve those who unfortunately labour 
under intellectual derangement, that 
whatever presents the faintest prospect 
of success claims the attention of the 
practitioner, In the records of the 
medical application of galvanism, two 
remarkable instances of its good , ef- 
fects in maniacal cases have been ad- 
duced by Aldini. One. of them 
afforded an instance of a giadual di- 
minution of the energies of the mind, 
which ultimately sunk into stupidity ; 
and in the other case, which was of a 
directly opposite nature, the system 
was in astate of violent excitement, 
and ‘the patient raving and unmana- 
geable. 

‘¢ Melancholy madness is accompa- 
nied by an universal inactivity, a tor- 
por in the vascular system, a paleness 
of the countenance, a coldness of the 
extremities, a contraction and shrink- 
jng of the skin over the whole of the 
surface of the body, a smallness and 
slowness of the pulse, a want of ap- 
petite, ‘a deficiency of muscular force, 


and a sensation of languor which over- 
spreads the whole of the frame. 

** These symptoms aie the effects 
of the impression on the mind, whe- 
ther it be occasioned by grief, sorrow, 
or fear, and fully demonstrate the re- 
ciprocal action and re-action which 
exist between the corporeal and vital 
parts. My’‘very ingenious friend Mr. 
Haslam, in his observations on insa- 
nity, has, with a certain share of hu- 
mour, ridiculed the idea of a disease 
of the mind. The great opportunities 
he has had to examine all the varieties 


.of mental derangement, and the cors 


tect descriptions he has given of them, 
ersuade me, notwithstanding, that 
e must be convinced of the actions of 

the vital principle being deranged in 

these diseases. 

** The opinions of the abave phy- 
siologist border on materialism. He 
supposes; with Priestly, that matter 
may be sa arranged and organized as 
to be able to think. ‘This perstiasion, 
according to him, derives some sup- 
port from the diseased appearancesiof 
the brain; and to organic affections 
of this nature he ascribes the incorrect 
association of ideas, 

s* If such were in reality the case, 
the same state of derangement ought 
to accompany similar appearances of 
the brain; but the cases which Mr. 
Haslam has adduced prove the con- 
tary. 

‘* What the principle of life is, our 
limited faculties do not allow us to as- 
certain. All we know is, that there 
is an active something which does not 
possess. the properties of matter, and 
that all its laws and actions are pecu- 
liar to itself. To suppose that matter 
should, by any state of exility, be 
capable of simple sensation, would be 
as difficult as to conceive that mites 
are the result of a fortuitous arrange- 
ment of caseous particles ; or that the 
elephant is the chance offspring of the 
wood he inhabits, 

** In cases of mental derangement 
originating from the passions of grief, 
sorrow, or religious fear, and in which 
the system has sunk into apathy and 
dulness, the. stimulus of galvanism, 
affords some prospect of success, more 
especially if the patient be hot ad- 
vanced in years. It is in genera) sup 
posed, that deranged persons requir 
the action of more powerful stimul 
on their respective organs than per 
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dons in a state of sanity. Mr. Haslam 


has however proved, that.a difference 
is not requisite in the doses of medi- 
cines administered to them ; although 
it has been usually remarked, that 
they suffer less from operations per- 
formed upon them than other indivi- 
duals. 

“© In one of the cases Aldini has 
described, he employed a pile consist- 
ing of eighty pairs of silver and zinc 
plates. Its application was directed 
through the upper part of the head, 
one of the+ hands being placed in a 
glass,of salt and water. At the end of 
twoor three days, the patient smiled, 
as if to denote that the sensation was 
pleasurable. 
elapsed, the head was shaved above 
the frontal sutures and moistened with 
salt and water. The galvanism hav- 


ing been directed for several days: 


through this part, in a little time the 
patient recovered. 

« From the effects I have noticed 
in the application of galvanism to the 
braim, I should not be induced to em- 
ploy at the commencement such a se- 
ries of plates as the above. It is better 
to be dow and gradual in augmenting 
their number than to subject the brain 
to too violent an action. » 

“* In the species of delirium which 
3s termed hypochondriasis, in which a 
number of symptoms evincing a de- 
ranged state of bodily health occur, 
before any alienation of reason takes 
place, the stimulus of galvanism pro- 
mises considerable success. The symp- 
toms indicate a disordered state of the 
stomach and intestines, flatulency, a 
sensation of suffocation, and an aci- 
dity, connected in general with a cos- 
tive habit. In this case, gentle shocks 
of galvanism, sent through the sto- 
mach and diaphragm, may tend to 
correct these morbid actions. 

«* In the distressing complaints to 
which females are so very subject, and 
which are usually termed nervous 
head-achs, attended by a violent op- 
pressive sensation over the eyes, toge- 
ther with nausea, and an almost entire 
inability of motion, I have derived 
the greatest advantage from the em- 
ployment of galvanism, by directing 
the power of about a dozen plates 
through the temples. 

6 In acase of ideotical derange- 
ment, of nearly ten years standing, 
eriginating from a suppressed mercu- 


After a few days had: 
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rial action, I tried the effect of pow- 
erful’ shocks through the brain, for 
‘some weeks, without observing any 
particular advantage. 


“ Effects of galvanism in cases of sus- 
pended animation. 


‘* When the extraordinary influence 
of the principle of galvanism on the 
muscular fibres of dead animals was 
first observed, it was natural to expect 
that great advantages would result 
from its employment in those particu- 
lar cases in which life is not extin- 
guished, but its influence on the ani- 
mal organization merely suspended. . 

“* The divided part of an animal, 
when cut off from the sources. which 
might be deemed absolutely requisite 
to the support of its living energies, 
still evinces manifest signs of the exis 
tence of avital principle, when roused 
into action by galvanism.* 

** In the living animal, when the 
muscles are under the controul of the 
will, the contractions are very feeble, 
when compared with those which are 
produced on this connexion being de- 
stroyed. , 

“ Aldini erroneously supposed that 
the heart, in common with all the in- . 
voluntary muscles, is not susceptible , 
of the galvanic influence. Nysten has, 
on the contrary, asserted that the 


© *® In the plate at the commence- 
ment of the first volume, is represented 
the head of an ox thrown into convul- 
sive motions by the influence of six gal- 
vanic batteries., When the head is 
warm, and has not been long separated 
from the body of the animal, the convul- 
sive actions are very considerable. The 
eyes open spontancously, and the pupils 
become dilated : the cars and horns’ 
move with a considerable force ; and 
when the tongue is drawn out, and even 
secured to the table, by .perforating it 
with an iron skewer, which is made to 
penetrate into the wood more than half 
an inch, I have frequently observed a 
retraction of that organ so powerful, as 
to detach the skewer from the table, and 
to throw it up into the air, to the dis. 
tance of nearly a-yard. When I sub. 
jected an entire sheep to the galvanic 
influence, the motions resembléd the 
convulsive. struggles of animals in an 
epileptic state,'and were much more 
powerful than the naturabactions,. The 
horses recently killed, which I likewise 
galvanized, required two persons te 
restrain the motions of each of the legs. 
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heatt ‘retains this faculty longer than 
any other muscle. “The observations 
ofthe latter of these naturalists carry 
with them such an ait of suspicion, 
relatively to the accuracy of his expe- 
riments, as to merit very little atten- 
tio.  Vassali-Eandi remarks, that 
when the heart ‘is acted upon yim 
thirty or forty ‘minutes after death, 
the contractions are évidently per- 
ceived. Humboklt and Grapengiesser 
have related instances of the intestines 
béing acted upon by galvanism; and 
my friend Mr. Carpue has asstred me, 
that, eonjointly with Dr. Pearson, he 
has produced similar effects upon ‘the 
alimentary canal. ; on 
*¢ When life is suspended, and the 
principle of irritability not brachii 
the stimulus of galvanisin, if prudent- 
ly employed, may rouse the dormant 
energies of vitality, and restore the 
— té its naturally active state, 
ortunately, in most cases of asphyx- 
ia, the principle of irritability is not 
in'any degted’ lessened. Alnanimal, 
whether drowned in water orin hydro- 
gen gas, ‘exhibits’ tiearly the ‘same 
symptoms. ‘When exposed to either 
of these media, the pulse soon becomes 
weak anil frequeit ; the ‘animal feels 
at the breast an anxjety which ir strug- 
les to relieve’; “and these dithculti 
increase whtil it ‘falls’ ‘down’ without 
serie’ of motion. Apne 
** Dr. Priestley observes, that hy- 
drogen gas ‘Kills animals as soon as 
catbonic ‘acid ge F ‘but this has been 
found ‘not to be'the case. Scheele was 
enabled “to ma e” twenty ing tations 
of hydrogen gas without fateh incon- 
venience; and 1 have myself trequent- 
ly made nine’ or ten. Dy, Beddoes 


states, that.a rabbit which bad been 


immetsed in hydrogen gas for the a 


space of seven minutes was afterwards 
recoveréd, In hydrocarbonate gas, 
one’ of these animals was quite dead ‘in 
one mintité and a half; in carbonic 
acid gas, ‘another was perfectly irre- 
coverdble after one imitiute and a quar 
ter!" 85. Noxious Airs ‘te ‘high we 
are prificipally exposed are, the car- 
hofiie acid gas, constituting the choke- 
damp, and hydrogen gas,’ which, in 
mings, is usually -termed wild-fire. 
The suspension of vitality, by im- 
mersion in either of these gases, or in 
water, in'no degree ditninishes the 
irritability df the muscular'fibre. Tt 
is not, ‘however, ‘the migre excitemneut, 


of the muscular system, with a view 
to the renewal of jts.action, that will 
suffice for restoration ; its .employ- 
ment must be combined with other 
means, 

*¢ Struve, in his Practical Essay, 
observes that electricity ought not, in 
cases of suspended animation, to be 
resorted tq without a mature conside- 
tation ; but his directions are not 
founded on good philosophical prin- 
ciples. Professor Coleman ascribes the 
suspension of life to.a collapse in the 
lungs, by which, he says, a mecha- 
nical obstruction in th: interior pul- 
monaty vessels takes place, with a 
want of latent fire in the blood. This 
Crawtordian doctrine of the evolutions 
of heat I have already, examined. Up- 
on this idea, the ingenious professor 
observes, that the indiscriminate elec- 
trification of every part of the body is 
more injurious than beneficial; and 
that more especially, by. an attempt 
to stimulate the heart, while acolla 
of the air-cells exists as a cause w 
must impede its action, its irritalilit 
would be destroyed and no efficient 
action produced. It is well known, 
that in proportion as the muscular 
fibres are in action, so the irritability 
diminishes. \ Thus, in a prepared 


Hes frog, exposed to a poweiful galyanic 


apparatus, the myscles soon become 
rigid and incapable of action. Upon 
this very rational principle, the pro- 
fessor recommends the previous ¢x- 
pansion of the lungs: the heact being 
now acted an, beneficial 
be. expected to result, 

“* In cases of gusp, animation, 
whether from drowning, 


0 ing, or . 
exposure to noxious panty hody , 


should be divested of its cloathin 
nt placed in a warm bed, early 
approaching to the natural tempesa- 


ture. If it can be procused, aig with . 


an increased proportion of oxygen 
should op rt te into, the lungs 5 


and, at the same. instant, very.gentle . 
galyanic. shocks should be,sent thro" 
z.. the bady, in such a direction as ta in- 


fluence, the heart, By combining this 
Principle, with;the other usual 

the, most. advantageous. effects may. be, 
expected, In, the case of Rorster, five 
or six, hougs, after, his execution, such. 
actions were produced by the galyanic 
apparatus, as to lead the practisiqners 
who wet, pxesent.to,suppose, that, at 


this late, pesiod. every a, secoNsKy, 
4 








effects. may 























ight, verance, haye ensued. 
The org that, in cases of 

anging, the vertebre are dislocated, 
is.eproneous. Very few instances have 
accusred of any organic decangement ; 
insamuch, that whether the death be 
accasioned My: hanging or drowning, 
the cause is the same. 

_ ** I have constantly entertained a 
persuasion, that complete death takes 
place from the arteries being emptied 
of their contents. In the last conyul- 
sive agonies, those arterial termina- 
tions which do not admit the passage 
of red blood having lost their resistin 
power, suffer the whole of the bi 
to be emptied inte the venous system : 
in this way the energy af every part 
af the body is destroyed. 

*¢ Having thus considered the prin- 
ciple of galvanism in its operations 
upon animate and inanimate matter, 
I presume that this subject will be 
deemed worthy of our most serious at- 
tention. It enables us to refer to the 
same cause many beautiful phenome- 
ng in nature; and is an additional 
argu in proof of the simplicity 
byw ich all her processes. are effected. 

he discovery of this principle has 
contributed to remove, in a certain 
degree, the veil which has hitherto 
ptevented ys from comprehending a 


vatiety of in the material 
world, 
Ona ition that galvanism 


is the intermediate  yponese between 
matter and spirit, I cannot, 1 must 
confess, conceive the mode ip, which 
the agency. is effected. To compre- 
hand the essence of our own anima- 
tion, requires the powers of a princi- 
le. superior to that which we possess. 
nfnite as I regard the difference be- 
tween, ill matter and our. vital 
ptnciple, still we. may suppose ano- 
thes infinitude, between our spring of 
life.and, that. source which compre- 
hends.all.”’ vol. ii, pe 470. 

Ws, singerely wish that galvanism 
may, thus. prove a blessing to man- 
kind. 

—_—_ 
C¥ERVIT. Appisontana. 2ev/:. 


(Goncluded from page 540,) 
 LXXV. THE CAMPAIGN, 


66 M® Addison, in his description 
-@f, the batsleof Schellenburg, 


and in the height of that action, ad- 
dresses himself to the hero of his poem 
of the Campaign, the duke of Marle 
ag and nobly upbraids him 
with being too rash, and not taking 
sufficient care of that life on which se 
much depended, 


‘ Forbear, great man, tenown’d in arms, 
forbear 

To brave the thickest terrors of the 
war; 

Nor hazard thus, confus’d in crowds of 


foes, 
Britannia’s safety and the world’s re- 


pose. 
Let nations, anxious for thy life, abate 
This scorn of danger and, comempt of 


fate: 
Thon liv'st not for thyselfi——~’ 


** It is probable that Mr. Addison, 
when he wrote these lines, had Lycan 
in his eye; who in his description of. 
the battle of Pharsalia, calls out to. 
Brutus not to rush upon the swords of 
his enemies, but to, preserve his life 
for the good of his country.”’ yal. ii. 
P: 145. 


‘© LXXVIM, MILTON'S DAUGHTER. 


** Milton’s only a whom 
he had taught to read Greek to him, 
though she did not understand it, was 
represented to Mr. Addison to be in 
great distress, even to the want of . 
common necesaries ; whereupon he seg 
about making a collectién for her 
amongst his particular friends, and 
presented her with a purse containing 
one hundred guineas, 


© LXXIX. VENICE. 


*¢ In Mr, Addison's account of 
Venice we have.the followin ticu- 
lars, many of which are. highly enrer- 


a ' 

« The. capnival of Venice is every . 
where talkedof.. The greatdiversion 

of the place at thattime, as well as on 

all other high occasions, is masking. 

The Venetians, who are. naturally 

grave, love to give in to the follies 

aud entertainments. of such. seasons, 

when disguised in a false personage. 

They are. indeed under a necessity of 

finding out diversions that may. agree 

with, the nature. of the. place, and 

meke amends, for the: loss of: several . 
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pleacures which may be met with on 
the continent. These disguises give 
occasion to abundance of love adven- 
tures ; for there is something more in- 
triguing in the amours of Venice than 
in those of other countries; and I 
question not but the secret history of 
a carnival would make a collection of 
very diverting novels. Operas are 
another great. entertainment of this 
season. The poetry.of them is gene- 
rally as exquisitely ill, as the munic is 

ood. The arguments are often taken 

rom some celebrated action of the 
ancient Greeks or Romans, which 
sometimes looks ridiculous enough ; 
for who can endure to hear one of the 
rough old Romans squeaking a 
the mouth of an eunuch, especially 
when they may choose a subject out 
of courts where eunuchs are really ac- 
tors, or represent by them any of the 
soft Asiatic monarchs. The opera 
that was most in vogue during my 
stay at Venice was built on the fol- 
lowing subject. Czsar and Scipio are 
rivals for Cato’s daughter. Czesar’s 
first words bid his soldiers fly, for the 
enemies are upon them. Si leve C2- 
sare, e dice a soldati, A la fugga, a 
la scampo. The daughter gives the 
preference to Czsar, which is made 
the occasion of Cato'sdeath. Before 


he kills himselt, you see bim withdraw - 


into his library, where, among his 
books, I observed the titles of Pla- 
tarch and Tasso, After a short soli- 
loquy, he strikes himself with the 
dagger that-he holdsin his hand ; but, 
being interrupted by one of his 
friends, he stabs him for his pains, 
and by the violence of the blowun- 
luckily breaks the dagger on one of 
his ribs, so that he is torced,to dis- 
patch himself by tearing up his first 
wound. 
* The Italian poets, besides the 
celebrated smoothness of their tongue, 
have a particular advantage above the 
writers of other nations, . in the diffe- 
rence of their prose and poetical Jan- 
guage. There are, indeed, sets of 
phrases that in all countries are pecu- 
liar to the poets; but among the Ita, 
lians, there are not only sentences, 
but a multitude of particular words 
that never enter into common dis- 
course. They have such a different 
turn and polishing for poetical use, that 
they drop several of their letters, and 
appear in another form when they 


come to be arranged in verse. For 
this reason, the Italian opera seldom 
sinks into a poorhess of language, but, 
amidst all the meanness and familia- 
rity of the thoughts, has something 
beautiful and sonorous in the expres- 
sion. Without this natural advantage 


of the tongue, their poetry would ap-' 


pear wretchedly Jow and vulgar, not- 
withstanding the many strained alles 
gories that are so much in use among 
the writers in this nation, The En- 
glish and French, who always use the 
same words in vetse as im ordinary 
conversation, are forced to raise their 
language with metaphors and figures 5 
or by the pompousness of the whole 
phrase, to wear off any littleness that 


appears in the peculiar parts that com-’ 


pose it. 


© This makes our blank verse,’ 


where there is no rhime to support the 
expression, extremely difficult to such 
as are not masters in the tongue, es- 
pecially when they write on low sub- 
jects; ‘and it is probably for this rea- 
son that Milton has made use of such 


frequent transpositions, Latinisms, an-" 


tiquated words’ and phrases, that he 
might the better deviate from vulgar 
and ordinary expressions, 

* The comedies that I saw at Ve- 
nice, or indeed in any other part of 
Italy, are very indifferent, and more 
lewd than those of other countries. 
Their poets have no notion of genteel 


comedy, and fall into the most filthy — 


double-meanings imaginable, when 
they have a mind to make their audi-+ 
¢nce merry. ‘There is no part gene- 
rally so wretched as that of the fine 
gentleman, especially when he con- 


verses with his mistress; for then the _ 


whole dialogue is an insipid mixture 
of pedantry and romance. But it is 
no wonder that the poets of so jealous 
and reserved a nation fall into such 
conversation on the stage as they have 
no patterns of in natute. They have 
four standing characters, ‘that enter 
into every piece that-comes upon the 


stage; the doctor, harlequin, panta- - 


loon, and coviello. The doctor's 
character comprehends the whole ex- 
tent of a pedant, that, with a deep 
voice and a magisterial air, breaks in 
_ conversation, and drives down 
all before him., Every thing he says 
is backed with quotations out ot Ga- 


len,. Hippocrates, Plato, Virgil, or 


any author that rises uppermost, ahd 
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all answers from his companions are 
looked upon as impertinences or in- 
tertuptions. Harlequin’s part is made 
of blunders and absurdities: he is to 
mistake one name for another, to for- 
get his errands, to stumble over queens, 
and to run his head against every post 
that stands in his way. This is all 
attended with something so comical in 
the voice and gestures, that a man 
who is sensible of the folly of the part 
can hardly forbear being pleased with 
it. I have seen a translation of the 
Cid acted at Bolonia, which would 
never have taken had they not found 
a place in it for these buffoans. All 
four of them appear in masks, that 
are made like the old Roman persone, 
The French and Italians have proba. 
bly derived this custom of shewing 
some of their characters in masks from 
the Greek and Roman theatre. The 
old Vatican Terence has, at the head 
of every scene, the figures of all the 
persons that are concerned in it, with 
the particular disguises in which they 
acted ;. and I remember to have seen, 
in the villa Matthio, an antique sta- 
tue, masked, which was perhaps de- 
signed for Gnatho in the Eunuch, for 
it agrees exactly with the figure he 
makes in the Vatican manuscript. One 
would wonder indeed, how so polite a 
people as the ancient Romans.and 
Athenians should not look on these 
borrowed faces as unnatural. They 
might do very well for a Cyclops or.a 
Satyr, that can have no resemblance in 
human features ; but for a flatterer, a 
miser, or the like characters, which 
abound in our own species, nothing 
is more ridiculous than to represent 


their looks by a painted vizard. In. 


persons of this nature, the, turns and 
motions of the face are often as agree- 
able as any part of the action. Could 
we suppose that a mask represented 
ever so naturally the general humour 
of a character, it can never sujt with 
the variety of passions that are incident 
to every single person in the whole 
course of a play.. The grimace may 
be proper on some occasions, but is 
too steady to agree with all, The 
rabble indeed are generally pleased at 
the first entry of a disguise, but the 
jest grows cold even with them, too, 
when it comes on the stage in a second 
scene,” yol, ii, p. 155, 


‘ 


CXXVIII. Trave cs from Moicow, 
though Prussia, Germany, Swit. 
zerland, France, and England. By 
Nicortat Karamsin. Tran- 
slated from the German. 


(Concluded from page 550.) 


WE present the reader with an ac- 
count of Lavater, the famous 
physioenomist. 

_ We entered Zurich at half past 
eight o'clock, just as the congregation 
was leaving the church, and thus we 
lost that opportunity of ‘hearing La- 
vater preach. We observed chat every 
one in the streets was dressed in their 
holiday suits. The men in general 
wore black coats, and the women had 
a black woollen dress, and wore hoods 
or veils. The holiday dress of the 
senators of Zurich consists of a black 
coat, over which is thrown a cloak of 
the same colour. Round the neck 
they wear exceedingly large white 
ruffs. In this pompous attire they 
usually appear in the senate-house and 
at church. 

‘© After dinner, I visited Lavater, 
by whom I was very-agreeably enter- 
tained. He wishes me to publish a 
selection of his works in the Russian 
language. * When you return to 
Moscow (said he), I shall send you 


‘the manuscript by post. You may: 


then procure subseriptions for it, and 
assure the public, that in this selec- 
tion there will not be a single word 
which has not been maturely consider- 
ed.’ What think you of this propo- 
sal, my friends? Do you think such 
a hook would find readers among as ? 
But few, I fear. [ however accepted 
Lavater’s proposal and gave him m 

hand upon it. When I left him, f 
went to the public promenade out of 
the town. This is a large meadow on 
the banks of the Limmatt, surround- 
ed with avenues of ancient venerable 
linden trees. I found a good deal of 
company there, who all saluted meas 
if I had been an acquaintance. It is 
the custom in Zurich to take off your 
hat to every person you meet, Polite- 
ness is, doubtless, very commendable ; 
but the hand becomes at length tired 
of returning so many salutations, and 
I therefore resolved always to go un- 
covered in the town. At nine o'clock, 
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Lagain visited Lavater, with whom I 
suppéd. The company at table con- 
sisted of several friends aid all Lava- 
ter’s family, except his son, who is at 
present in rhe oy His eldest daugh- 
ter is not very handsome, but the 
oungest is very beautiful and lively. 
he former is upwards of sare 4 years 
of age, ‘but the latter not much moré 
than twelve. Our host was in high 
spirits, and very talkative and jocosé, 
ip other subjects, our conversa- 
tion turned upon one of his professed 
enemies: F observed him at that mo- 
merit with the utmost attention ; but! 
he remained: silent, and his counte- 
mance uniierwent not the slightest al- 
teration. And can we, with justice, 
require him to commend those who 
cénsute him’ with such asperity? Is 
it not sufficient that he does not return’ 
like for like? Pfenninger informed 
the, that Lavater made it a constant 
rile never to peruse ee greg 
‘which contained any thing in the’ 
shape of an opinion on himself; so’ 
that neither praisé nor censure ever 
reaches his ears, I consider this as a 
of uhcommén energy of mini ; 
and:he who-constantly acts according 
to the dictates’of his:conscierice, with- 
out regarding what others: may think 
of him; isin-my eyes a great man, 
¢ This morning I drank coffee with 
the fatlier of Miss T., whom you' 
now, and thus have become ac« 
quainted with his family, which: is 
pretty numerous. It is surprising how’ 
people whose circumstances,’ as far as’ 
report and observation can decide, are 
far from low, should have: left: their 
child in‘such a distant country ;espe- 
cially as the Swiss love: their country 
with such enthusiasm, thatthey reck- 


on it one of the greatest misfortunes 


to be obliged: to leave it for any Jong’ 


«< IT went’ with Mr: T. to see' the 
Zurich militia exercised. Almost all 
the inhabitants of Zutich were present, 
for it isto them an uncommon specta- 
cle. . A> circumstance occurred here’ 
rather grating to my feelings. Pro- 
fessor Satdagens whom I: had’ not 

ct seen since my return from Shaff- 
tne met. me amidst the’ crowd, 
just asthe manoeuvres were finished ; 
and,’ after: the usual compliments; 
asked me howl liked what [hac seen? 
Conceiving that he alluded to the fall 
ef the Rhine, my imagination instant- 
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ly fecatled that scene, in all ire mieg> 
nificence;—the earth trembled be> 
neath me; the roaring was treméen~ 
dous; atid I réptiedy with and 
enthusiasm—* Oli! who caw ever find 
Words to describe’ this — 
spectacle! wé can only gate” 
ditoehdbiteat paid They were our voo 
lunteéers,’ réplied he, with a bow, an@ 
left me. I now petceivéd, that he 
did not méan the’ fall of the-Rhiney 
but the manoéovtes of the Zurich 
troops. What must he have thought 
of my answer? I resolved, both for 
his saké and my own, to ruw after 
him, in order to convince him-of thé 
mistake that so sensibly wotnded my 
sélf-love, but he was’ atready out of 
si ht. , 

ee Everyday augments my admira- 
tion’ of Lavater. He iasnot an how’s’ 
leisure, and’ thé door of his closét iv 
never shut! Hither throng beggarsy 
asking charity—the afflicted, who 
seek consolation—travellers, who; tho” 
they want neither, at least’ contribute 
to o¢cupy his'time. Besides, he! visit? 
the sick, not only of his own’ pafisHy 
but likewise’ of many others: Thi¥ 
evening, after writing several lettéis, 
lie took his*hat, atid requested! riie’to? 
accompany him. I should like to’se? 
where he’ is going to, thuughfI, and 
followed him. We went ovt of ore 
street into’ anothér, atid at’ length 
through the gate’ of the'town We 
arrived at a small village, abd entered! 
a‘cottage, * Is Arita yet'alive,” de 
handed Lavater'of ah‘old woriah who 
came” tod meet us. * SWe scarcely 
breathes,’ replied! she, with a food cP 
tears; arid opened the doorof a cham’ 
Ker, where I beheld; in a’ bed, av 
aged and! emaciated’ woman, whose 
wan ard livid countenance ¢ 
the néar approach’ of death; 0 
bo and'two' girls stood’ round thd 

and wept. The momént' they saw 


Lavater, they ray and kissed’ hig 
hatids, He oached thé patient, 
and asked her ‘she did. * Pai 


dying ! Tam dying!" she'réplied; but’ 
was unable’ to say more: Hef‘eyes 
were fixed on her bosdm, ‘which heav-’ 
ed with inward ‘convulson: Lavater' 
sat down vn het; and began to 
repare her for het depatture: ¢ Thy’ 
iris come (said’ he); thy Savjour 
awaits thee. Beé not afraid of the’ 
rave | not thou, but only thy mortal 
y, will be deposited in it. Inthe’ ° 
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moment. when, thy. eyes. are closed to 
the Jight of this: life, the. glorious 
ing of an eternal and better life 

will shine upon thee, . Be thankful to 
od that thou hast attained a good 
old age, and hast: seen thy) children 
and grandchildren grow up, matured 
in honesty.and-virtue. They. will for 
ever bless. thy, memory, and will once 
embrace thee with raptures in the man- 


sion‘of the blessed. Dhere, there, we 


shall all’ form but ong:: family.’ 
Tira lst worksheet : ina ne 
mulous voice, and wiped his.eyes. He 
then prayed, blessed the dying sinner 

epardtory to her exit, and took: his 

ve, He kissed the-ehildren, told 
them not to weep, and at his dees 
ture gave, them some’ money. The 
dejection of my heart was very great, 
and even the pure evening air could 
scarcely restore me to a free respirde 


. J ty 
&* Whenee:de you derive ‘such 
strength and patience?” said I to La- 
vater, in admiration at his indefatiga- 
activity... * My dear friend; (re- 
plied hes smiling) it is in the power 
of every.one to perform a great deal if 
he will; ari the more, he does, the 
more. ability and. inclination he will 
find for,active exertion.’ *': vol. ii ps 

14. : : 

: The author's; pisit. to. the Alps.is 
thus described. 0! cul 
© fw by a, Mi Untereeen, 10 aclock, 
off We landed about two wersts from 
this place, and I proceeded ta:Unter. 
seen, through. a delightful valley, 
horreen meadows and kitchen gars 

ens, , 
*¢ The Alps here a d uncom. 
monly high, and elas Raperber, Here 
are neither fields nor vineyards. The 
ottages aye byilt in quite a particular 
manner, and even. the people have 
sometbjng .peculiar in their physiog~ 
nomy. ) 1 have ‘hired a conductor at 
this place, whois.acquainted with the 
Alps. In half an hour we set off for 
Lauterbrunpen, which is. about ten 
wersts from hence. 

oy ff Lauterbrunnen, 

“The road from Unterseen to 
Lauterbrunnen leads through a valley 
along the Lutschine ; a rivulet, whic 
precipitates itself with extraordinary 
rapidity from rock to rock. Beyond 
the ruins of the castle of Unspunen, 

VoL, IJ. 
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the valley gradually becomes narrowe 
er, till at last it divides into tw 
parts. The road'to'the left leads td 
Grindelwald, and that to the right to 
Lauterbrunnen, I soon perceived that 
villagé, which consists of a number 
of small houses dispersed through :the 
valley and on the. declivity of the 
mountain. I 

46 At the distance of two wersts 
from Lauterbrunnen, I observed the 
so-called Statbbachy.which precipi- 
tates itself from the top of a:rock above 
nine hundred feet hig . Atthe dis- 
tance from which I first, saw. it, the 
fall resembled an immovable pillar of 
milk-white foam. I approached:this 
phenomenon. with  switt. steps, and 
viewed’ .it from all, sides. The water 
rushes with such force, as scarcely to 


touch the side of the:rock : it isin- ~ 


stantly dispersed in’ air, and at h 
reaches the ground in the form of fine 
mizzling rain, which may be perceived 
in a circumference. of a hundred paces, 
pe clothes became thoroughly wet in 
a few minutes. We then approached 
another water-fall, called. the Trum- 
merback. -The. current has broken 
through.a large tock, fram which it 
rushes furiously intothe valley, where 
it by degrees becomes placid, and at 
at last flows along in a limpid.stream, 
The perforated rock and the thynder- 
ing water-fall belong to. those rude 
beauties which deli the lover of 
nature, Seated upon an elevated stone, 
I contemplated this! grand. spectacle 
above: an hour; and at hagth returned 
to Lauterbruanen, where I arrived 
much fatigued, . 


§¢ Eight o'clock ig the evening, 
** The moon, it mild majesty, has 
risen above the valley. I am_sittin 
on a soft green-plot, and see hers 
her silver Jight over the mountains, 
glimmer through the dark verdure of 
the fir-trees, and illamine the summit 
of the Jungfrau, one of the loftiest of 
the Alps, which is. covered with ever- 
lasting ice. It is crowned with two 
snow-clad summits,' resembling the 
breayts of a female bosom. Nota 
creature has yet ascended, nor can 
even the tempest reach, them ; only 
the sun and moon play upon their 
delicate surface. Perpetual silence 
prevails around them-rthere is the 
termination of the terrestrial creation, 
I ig around me, but can no where 
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discover a passage out of this narrow 
valley. 


S* From the berdsmen's cottages on the 

Alps. 

«« My conductor wakened me at 
fouro’clock. I grasped my Hercu- 
lean club; followed him, and pro- 
ceeded the firtt ory the mountain 
with veneration. I climbed forward. 
The morning was ut first cool ; but it 
grew soon so hot as to eblige me to 

off my great coat. In a short time 
TF became tired, and was forced to rest 
frequently: my blgod was at the same 
time so'strongly agitated, that I could 
hear. my pulse beat. My conductor 
shewed me prodigious fragments, 
which, about ten years since, were 
detached from the rock, and could 
easily have overwhelmed a whole town. 
I perceived almost incessantly a faint 
noise, occasioned by the snow falling 
from the mountains. Woe to the 
unhappy wanderer who is overtaken 
by these masses of snow! his death is 
inevitable. I kept ascending above 
four hours on a narrow path, which 
now and then entirely disappeared, 
and at last attained to the object of 
my most fervent.wishes. I arrived at 
the top of the mountain, where a most 
wonderful altesation at once took 
with me; I lost all sensation of fa- 
tigue, my strength returned, I breath. 
ol with exes and freedom, and an un- 
common Serer nce j 
possession of my-heart. J sunk upon 
my knees, and. looking towards hea- 
ven, I offered up my adoration to 
Him who has so plainly stamped the 
seal of his omnipotence, grandeur, 
infinity, upon. these masses of rock 
and snow, I stood on the highest 
step which mortals can tread, when 
they wish to approach the throne of 
the Most High. I was incapable of 
uttering a word ; and yet I am sure I 
never prayed with such fervour as at 
that moment. Thus I here experi- 
enced the truth of what Rousseau 
somewhere says ae the effects 
of the mountain air, I had left be- 
hind in the valley all those sorrows 
and cares, all those thoughts and sen- 
sations, which confine and oppress the 
nobler part of man; and 1 looked 
with ee on the inhabitants 
of Lauterbrunnen, without envying 
them the magnificent spectacle of the 
silver Staubbach, whi 
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took me, smiled socomanly i but when I 
eli 
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must, at that moment, have illumin 
ed. Here ‘man feels the grand pur- 
pee for which he wasdesigned : here, 
e forgets his earthly native country, 
and becomes a citizen of the bedi. 
Here, the stream of time vanishes from 
his mind's eye, and his ideas are 
lunged in the: ocean of eternity. 
hen he looks at the mountains, con- 
nected by chains of ice and covered 
with perpetual snows,’ on which the 
lapse of ages makes not the slightest 
alteration, reverential awe thrills his 
heart—when he reflects on the omnhi- 
potent hand that’piled these mighty 
masses up to the clouds, and will, 
perhaps, once sink them into’ ocean’s 
profoundest abyss. I continued my 
route, with swift step and cheerfuf 
mind, across this mountain, which is 
called the Wengenalpe ; and after 
having passed by the Jungfrau and 
the Eiger, both gf which rest upon 
the Wengenalpe, as upon a pedestal} 
I arrived at some cottages, inhabited 
in summer by herdsmen, ‘These ‘ho- 
nest, artless, people obliged me to go 
into their cottages, where they set 
before me milk and cheese: they had 
no bread, but that article my con- 
ductor had provided. This fe 
my frugal repast, seated on the tran 
a tree, for tables and chairs constis 
tute no part of the furniture of these 
simple children of nature. Two spright- 
ly young shepherdesses, who looked at 


told them that I was delighted with a 
life like their's, simple and free fr 

cares, and that I should like to re- 
main in their company and milk the 
cows with them, thoy buret into loud 
laughter. 


‘* Grindemwald, seven o'clock in the 
evening. 

“ After leaving the herdsmen's 
cottages, we walked above an hour on 
flowery, odoriferous, meadows, co- 
vered with grazing herds. We then 
descended towards Grindelwald,which 
was within view, This village, con- 
sisting of between two and three han- 
dred houses scattered over the valley, 
affords an agreeable view. At the 
same time, I observed the upper gla- 
cier; it was some time before we 
could discover the lower, as it was hid 
by the mountain which we were de- 
scending, These glaciers are the ob- 


the sun's rays jects which attract travellers to Grin- 
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delwald. I went to see the lower, 

hich was the nearest to me. Between 
two mountains rise immense masses, 
ee pyramids, of ice; in which I did 
hot, however, like a French, grovel, 
discover any resemblance to the chrys- 
tal castles of inchantment; but they 
certainly exhibit a magnificent spec- 
tacle. I do not recollect who first 
compared the glaciers to a turbulent 
sea whose waves are suddenly arrested 
by. the most. intense frost, and con- 
verted, at once, into ice, but the 
thought is admirably expressive and 
truly poetic. 

,, @ After viewing the glaciers from 
the s re the turbid current of 
the Lutschine precipitates itself, with 
a dreadful roar, from one of jts cavi- 
ties, and hurries along large stones in 
its course, E resolved to ascend higher. 
Unfortunately, my conductor was not 
acquainted with the most convenient 
way to tlie summit of the hill, This 
Was not sufficient to deter me ftom ” 
purpose, aud I began to asce 
the side of the ice. I had no shes 
footing than small stones, which roll- 

feden under my feet, and I stum- 
bled moment, till I was at 
length obliged to creep on all-fours, 
to la of the large stones, in 
Order to help myself forward. My 
guide called after me, that he should 
abandon me to, my fate. I regarded 
him with contempt, and, without re- 
ing him any answer, climbed 
pe ctr higher, till I iad at last 
mounted every obstacle. I had 
hen a view over almost the whole of 
this mountain of ice ; over which are 
scattered, as it were, lofty pyramids, 
At a distance, they appear smaller 
and smaller, and at length totally dis- 
appeat. I lay here above an tiour on 
a stone projecting over the abyss, and 
then set off on my return to Grinden- 
wald, where I arrived, if not quite 
without feet, at least without shoes: 
fortunately, 1 hdd taken another pair 
with me, in case they should be 
w ° , 
** Om the mountain Scheideck; ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. 

_  T left Grindelwald this motning 
at five o'clock, atid passed’ by the 
upper glaciet, which afforded. me far 
more te than the léwer, for its 

yamids are of a much purer and more 

eaugiful azurescolour. Above four 
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hours I kept ascéiiding, and was as 
much fatigued to-day as yesterday. 
The mountain-swallows flew around 
me, and twittered their. melancholy 
notes. I heard the distant sound of 
bleating flocks; and the and 
flowers diffused around me odours that 
reyewed my sinking strength, The 
pyremien Schreckhorn, the loftiest 
of the Alps, being, according to 
Pfyffer’s measurement, two thousand 
four hundred fathoms in height, was . 
on one side, and before me rose the 
terrific, Wetterhorn, which often at. 
tracts thunder-clouds and is enveloped 
in. livid lightnings. Two drifts of 
snow, which the sun had loosened, 
fell from its summit before my eyes. 
At first | heard a tremendous report, 
which made me tremble, and instantly 
saw two prodigious masses of snow 
rolling along, trom one declivity of 
the mountain to another, and at length 
falling with a faint noise, like distant 
thunder, succeeded by an immense 
white cloud of snow-dust. 

** On the mountain Scheideck, I 
fouiid more herdsmen, who treated 
mé with cheese and milR. After this 
light and wholesome répast, I am now 
sitting ona knoll of the mountain, 
and viewing the eternal masses of 
show, in which I discover the sprin 
- those streams which water our vale 
ies, ‘ ‘ 

“© This snow is the great reservoir 
of nature, from which, in times of 
drought, she revives the parched 
world ; and, were it ible for this 
snow. to be melted all at once; the 


earth would be inundated by a second. 
deluge. , 
“ It is impossible to behold without 


a certain shivering these limits of the 
earthily creation, where even not the 
least vestige of life presents itself—not 
a tree nor shru l around is a me- 
lancholy desert. Nothing interrupts 
the death-like silente of these rugged 
rocks but the king of birds, the Al- 
pine eagle, which now and then carries 
off a poor shammoy ashis prey. The 
shamoys endeavour to save themselves 
through their agility ; but in vain !|— 
in vain they bound from rock to rock | 
The cruel enemy «oes not leave his 
prey till he has driven it to the edge of 
a precipice, where the unfortunate 
victim can find no path to escape. 
With a powerful stroke of his wings, 
he then precipitates it inte the abyss, 
4La 
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where, notwithstanding their agility, 
‘they are infallibly lost... He t 
draws them out with his sharp claws, 
and bears off his prize in triumph. 
However, this bird is not the only 
enemy of the defeticeless shamoys : the 
hanters are ‘still more destructive to 
them. These hunters climb, fearless 
of all dangers, up the steepest tocks. 
However, many find their graves in 
the cliffs and precipices, ot are over- 
whelmed in the snow. Many dreadful 
accidents of this kind are related. For 
instance.—A  shamoy hunter, from 
Grindelwald, was hunting on the 
Schreckhorn. He pursued’ his prey 
from rock to rock. His foot suddenly 
slipped when on the very summit of a 
steepeminence. The abyss yawned 
beneath hiin. and already the sharp 
rock threatened to impale him—he 
only hung by his feet from the rock, 
and thus sustained himself above the 
horrid precipice. Only imagine’ the 
horrors of such a situation !—None 
of his companions were able to assist 
him—none durst leap on the edge of 
the rock. Thus he hung, betwcen 
Meaven atid earth, between life and 
death, till he was able to place his 
hands against the rock, and in this 
manner to raise himself upon his feet, 
“pon which he crept down again by 
degrees. 
* Valley of Hassley. 
abouttwo hours 
with the shepherds, I continued my 
route down the mountain. The firse 
gemarkable object which now present. 
ed itself was the glacier of Rosenla- 


*¢ After restin 


win, indisputably the finest of all the: 


glaciers. It consists of the purest 
sapphire-blue pyramids, which proud- 
Jy elevate their jagged summits. I 
walked now in the shade of ancient 
fir-trees, which screened me from the 
rays of the sun. Around me, no ves- 
tige of human creatures was to be 
seen. Wherever I turned my eyes, I 
beheld nothing but a desert wilderness. 
From grey, moss-clady rocks, foaming 
rivulets precipitated themselves, whose 
noise was augmented by the echo of 
the woods. When I came into the 
valley, I found the most delightful 
odoriterous meadows that it is possible 
to conceive. I eannot desciibe the 
pleasure I fele at the sight of these 
verdant fields, after having so long 
seen nothing but sterile rocks and 


hen ested a féw minutes; a 
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meadow [ 
in thought, 
kissed every blade of grass, I at 
length arrived at ‘a ‘small villa 


masses of snow. In eve 


whose inhabitants live in the genuine 


simplicity of the pastoral state. The 
tadéntied nothing but foneding ek 
cattle ; and milk is their only ‘nou- 
rishment. “Their lange cheeses are 
chiefly ae to Italy, The dairies 
in which they make the cheese; rest on 
high pillars, or props, and are con- 
structed of thin *boards, to admit a 
ftee direulation of air. As  T was ex« 
tremely thirsty; [requested a young 
shepherd, who was seated at the door 
of a cottage, situated: om the bank of 
a limpid’ streamletj to bring ‘me a 
glass. He did not understand me im- 
mediately, but as soon as he compre- 
hended what I wanted, he instantly 
ran into the house and brought a cup. 
© It is’ clean,” said ‘he, in bad Ger. 
man, shewing it to me. He then ran 
to the rivulet, filled the cup several 
times with water, which'*he poured 
ont again, at the same time looki 
at me witha smile. He at last -filled 
it, and brought it me, saying, ‘drink, 
my frienddrink our water.’ I was 
about to press the SS 
obliging, man tomy heart, as my 
brother. Oh! my friends, why were 
we not born in those times, when all 
men were shepherds and brethren! 
would willingly renounce most of the 
comforts of life for which we are in- 
debted to superior knowledge and 
illumination, if I could return to thae 
state of nature in which mankind ori- 
ginally. existed. 

© The true pleasures of life, those 
delights of ‘the soul which render us 
truly happy, were enjoyed by man- 
kind in those times, and even more 
than at present. What delights did 
they not derive from love, which no 
law prevented, when, the gifts of na- 
ture were of far morewalu¢ than those 
of blind ehance, which are incapable 


of imparting true worth! How hap-: 


py were they through friendship, and 
the contemplation of the beauties of 
nature! Ie is true, our present ha, 
bitations and clothing are more con- 
venient ; but are our hearts more 
tranquilr—ah ! no! a thousand trou- 
bles, a thousand cares, to which man, 
in ‘a state of naturey was a fect 
stranger, now distract our minds, and 
every enjoyment is: followed by its 
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Shadow, disgust. Ruminating in this 
manner, I left the shepherd. I looked 
back, and perceived that he followed 


me with his eyes, in which the wish’ 


was clearly to be read—* Go, and be 
happy !’ God knows that I also wished 
him all possible happiness—but te 
had already found it.” vol. ii. page 


‘57: 

We conclude with the account of 
Ferney, the residence of Voltaire, 
which is cutiously delineated. 

«¢ Every traveller who'stops at Ge- 
neva thinks it at agreeable duty to go 
to Ferney, where lived the most cele- 
brated author of the present century. 

*¢ I went thither on foot, together 
with a young German. The mansion 
which Voltaire inhabited is situated 
on a hill, at some distance from Fer- 
ney, and a beautiful avenue leads to 
it from the village, Ata little distance 
from the house, to.the left, stands the 
church, with the well-known inscrip~ 
tion, * Deo erexit Voltaire.’ 

s¢ € Voltaire was ‘one of the most 


zealous adorers of the Deity,” says De’ 


la Harpe, in his Eulogy on the Sage 
of Ferney. * 8i Dieu n’existoit pas, 
# faudroit l’inventer.” " He wrote this 
admirable verse in his advanced ages 
and which is a demonstration of his 
philosophy. 

‘* A man, who came to. meet us 
from the house, absolutely refused to 
admit us, The present owner had 
prohibited it; but a seasonable gra- 
tuity induced him instantly to open 
the door of the sanctuary; viz. the 
room which Voltaire inhabited, and 
where every thing has remained in the 
same condition as during his life. The 
furniture and decorations of this room 
are handsome and costly. In another 
room, where his bed stands, his heart 
was preserved, till Madame Denis, his 
heliess, took it to Paris. Only the 
urn of black marble remains, on the 
middle of which are. the following 
words; * Son esprit est partout, son 
cceur est. ici.” And’ above, * Mes 
manes sont consolés, puisque mon 
eceur est au milieu de vous.” The 
rgom is hung round with several por- 
traits. The first is a representation 
of the great Catherine, wrought, by 
her own hand, in silk, with the in- 
scription, * Presenté a Mr, Voltaire 
par l'auteur.’ I viewed the figure of 
the illustrious female with great atten- 
tien and much pleasure, “The next is 
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the king of Prussia, Fretleric the Se- 
cond ; the ‘third, ‘ the., celebrated’ 
French actor, Le Kai; the fourth; 
Voltaire himself ; atid the fifth, the 
Marchioness dle Chatelet, a friend of 
Voltaire, or perhaps even something 
more. Among the éngraved portraits,. 
T notice particularly Newton; Boileau, 
Marmontel, D’Alembert, Frankliny 
Clensent XIV, Diderot, and Delille. 
The other paintings and prints were 
of no consequence, ‘This hed-room, 
served him likewise fora cabinet, from 
which he instructed, mioved,’ and de- 
lighted, Europe. Yes, my friends, 
it caniot be denied, that no author of 
the eighteenth century has made such 
powerful impressions upon his contem- 
raries as Voltaire. To his honour, 
it must be admitted, that he was the 
principal cause of that toleration in 
religious matters which distinguishes 
out age. He contributed still morg 
to expose the scandalous super-tition 
to which, even in the beginning of 
this century, so many bloody sactifi- 
ces had been made. He wrote for 
readers of all classes—literate and illi- 
terate understood him, and he fasci- 
nated them all. No writer so well 
understood how to expose what wag 
ridiculous and absurd ; and no philo- 
sophty could withstand his irony. The 
public was always on his’ side, for it 
proctired themi the exquisite gratificae 
tion of laughing! In fact, there are 
not. to be found in his works those 
sublime ideas with which the genius of 
nature, as it were, ivimediately in- 
spires cettain chosen mortals, But 
only few understand these ideas; their 
effects are therefore limited. We 
contemplate with pleasure the flight 
of, the sky-lark ; but whose eye is ca- 
pable of following the eagle, soaring 
towards the sun? Who does not teel 
the beauty of the Zaire? but how 
few are capable of admiring Othello ? 
And yet, he who learns by heart 
whole pages of Racine, perhaps docs 
not even know that a Gothe exists. 

‘© The situation of the mansion of 
Ferney is so delightful, that § envied 
Voltaire. From his window, he 
constantly had before his:cyes the 
loftiest mountain of Eurepe, Mant 
Blanc, and the other snow-clad 
mountains of Savoy, piains of the 
most, charming verdure, gardens, and 
other enchanting objects. Voltaire 
laid out the ‘garden “himself, and ig 
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bVinces his taste. T was particularly 
pleased with 4 lotig avenue, whicl 
gems to extend quite to the foot of 
the mountain, and a pellucid lake, 
reflecting dit, its § expanse the 
lofty trees by which it is surrounded. 
The name of Voltaire lives in thé mé- 
mory of all the inhabitants of Ferney. 
Here I felt tore powerful emotions at 
the beautiful org Y df thé eulogy of 
a Harpe} which I redd once more, 
ba the shade of a chesnut- tree. 
© His vassals; Who have lost their 
jord and father, alid, one day, their 
children, the heirs of his béneficence, 
will exclaim to the travellet who goes 
but of his road to visit Ferney—Those 
are the houses which he built! Yon- 
der is the asylum which he founded 
for the uséfyl arts!* Here aré the 
lds which he tendered productive ! 
hat populous and floiirishing colony 
atose, under his direction, amidst a 
dreary desert! These are the groves, 
the roads, the paths, where. we saw 
Hittl so often! Here the afflicted fa- 
mily of Calas surrounded their protec- 
tor! here those unfortunates embraced 
his knecs! This tree is consecrated 
to gratitude, and the axe shall never 
Separate it fi oa the root; for he sat 
beneath its Ha ¢ when the plutidered 
fuisti¢s Hastencil to Him buioring his 
assistdtice ! ert he shed tears of 
compassion, and converted the sor- 
tows of the poor into joy! There we 
saw cach other for the last time l'— 
** dnd the attentive stranger, who at 
redding the Zaire could wot refrain 
from weeping, will now shed more 
Uelicious tears—to the rhiemory of thie 
friend of mankind." vol. ii. p. 101. 


“ © Itis khown that Voltaire receiv. 
ed at Ferncy several artists who had betn 
compelled to ltave Geneva, 
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CXKIX. Sxx Recinarbe; or 
the Black.Tetver, a Romance of the 
Twelfth Century: with Tales and 
other Poems, By Exw dnp Weo- 
LAKE Braye and WILLIAM 
Hex wert. sm. 800. 170 pages. 
5s. Vernor ad Hocd. 


puis volume of poems is distribut- 
' ed into Tales} Odes, and Miscel- 
laneous Piects, Under the Tales, 


‘ 


Syr Reginalde is by far the Ion St, 
and ferkien after the mariner of Sen 
sere Under the Odes, the Storm is 
most impressive ; and under the Mis- 
cellaneous, we are pleased with the 
following lines, entitled 


“ Genius AND Inpustry, 
“ A Fable, 


“ On evety hand it is agreed, 

That Genius never can succeed, 

In wipe. an exalted mind, 4 
Unless with perseverance join’d ; 
But fultitudes, to lolly prone, 
Move idly onward, like thedrone, 
Not heed the truth applies to thein, 
Though foremost others to condemn. 


To such, the mise presents a tale? 
Exampled teach where precepts fail. 


In days of yore, a wondrous wel} 
There was, so ancient stories tell ; 
Amid whose waters, glity’ring bright) 
Unoumber’d jewels met the light ; 
Rich, sparklitig, gems, a glorious show; 
Mote vivid than Aurora’s glow ; 

In slibstance; solid as—you see 

I cannot find & simile. 


These gems were free to év’ty lout 

Who'd take the pains to draw them out. 

It happen’d; ona certain day, 

A youth, call’d Genius, pass’d that way. 

A oa zone his loins embrac’ 

A flowing vest his shoulders grat’d, 

On which was drawn, in tints sublime, 

The varied produce of eachclime, - 

A flowery wreath his temples bound, 

And scaiter’d odours all around. 

His eyeballs flash’d the living fire, 

Jn his left hand He held a lyre, 

Which oft he swept, while, from the 
_ fofty key, | new 

Burst sweetest strains of heavenly har- 

mony. 


Etiwrapt with worider and surprise, 

The glittering scence he quickly eyes; 
And, quite transported with delight, 
Scarce stops to least his eager sight. 
Ttimulwuotis hopes his breast swell high, 
The rope is seiz’d, his lyre laid by ; 

The wheel fevolves; like lightning, 


round, 

The bucket sweeps the sparkling 
frotind ; 

And now he tugs and works away, 

But, dl: ! how deep the treasure lay ! 


It seem’d a heavy, tiresome, load, 
Scatce worth the labour he bestow’d; 
With joy no more his bosom burns, 
The lazy axle hardly turns; 
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hen, looking carelessly around, - 

¢ thinks he hears a whizzing sound, 
And soon in air his piercing eye 
Perceives a beautcous gilded fly. 


Mad to possess the gaudy prize, — 

He quits the wheel, and sudden flies, 
While every gem neglected lics. 
With atdour now hg skims the plain, 
ager the painted toy togain, 

And runs, and runs, but runs in vain. 
The fly, as Genius nearer drew, | 

Still higher soar’d, still faster flew; 

Till tid, the youth with ‘slacken’d 


pace 
Unwillingly gave up the chace, 
nd back return’dto seek the well; 
But, ah ! his grief what tongue can tell, 
When, leaning o'er with doubtful gaze, 
He sces no more rieh jewels blazc, 
Bre muddy waters, in their stead, 
O’er all the blacken’d surface spread.— 
A ruddy youth, call’d Industry, 
Had in the interim been by; 
nd, toiling hard, by labour won : 
hat “Genius wobld ‘have ‘made his 
owt,” ‘ » : 
Had fancy been abstracted less, - 
And reason ¢urb’d his mind’s excess.” 
p- 168. 


The plates, four in number, are 
neatly executed the vignette of the 
Devil and the Lawyer excites risi- 
bility, 


SS 
tr. a 


CXXJX. Sermons, on several Or- 

* casions. By the Rev. R. Suev- 
HERD, D:D., Archdeacon of Bed- 
ford. 800, 350 pages, , Maw- 
man. 


CT HESE judicious sermons are thir- 

teeh in. number ; th four first, 
on the evidences of rev religion ; 
the next three on a future existence ; 


tle remaining, on the’ influence of 


example ; the fear of God; con- 
science ; justification; a paradisaical 
state; and a sermon preached on the 
goth of January, at Oxford, The 
first. sermon op 2 future state we 
shall present the reader entire, 


«1 Cor. xv. 55. 
© O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory * 


“¢ Tn a christian country, little 
might we have supposed to see the 


Eternal House * of the ancient disci- 

les of Epicurus revived, not by a few 
individuals only, but by a public 
avowal of the doctrine.t 

** Great God! and shall that 
yawning grave bury in eternal dark- 
ness all that was once most dear to 
me? Shall that reach of mind on 
which, with wrapt attention, I have 
so often hung, that glow of love and 


friendship which once entranced the 


congenial soul, shall ‘all that virtue, 
too, which, in the deat object of my 
affection, exalted human nature, there 
moulder in etefnal dist? Is this the 
fomfort, vain philosophy, thou bring- 
esta mind drooping under ‘afliction’s 
heaviest bolt? Oh, no! the language 
of true philosophy speaks better things, 
Let ys then, under its guidance, en- 
deayour to read that language, as we 


find it written in the fair page of rea- 
son. Let us hear what arguments o 
consolation it holds out in support of 


the hope with which it chears me ; the 
soothing hope, that the friend of my 


m, though for a moment 
from it, still lives, ot is bigers 
looks down ‘superior on the anguish 
that wrings the heart of sensibility, 
and, whispering consolation, sugECSt, 
he has only changed his residence, an 
taken the destined journey a little be- 
fare me. And, if it benot to intrude 
too far into hidden mysteties, while 
we are on this subject,” we will a little 
further extend our investigation, ‘and 
enquire, whether it supplies us with a 
ray of hope that we shall ever meet 


in. 

ee J. And first, looking into the 
state of my own mind at this moment, 
do I not feel conviction of the truth 
of what I am endeavouring to prove ? 
Why ‘do I possess such a degree of 
intellectual faculty as enables me to 
argue about a future state, if it have 
no existence? Why, in thiscase, do 
the powers of the mind extend beyond 
the limits. of the world, with which }. 
ani only concerned? and why extend 
thus only to deceive me? Why, in 
pursuit of this meteor blaze, is m 

attention diverted from more useful, 


« * Domus Eterna, Sothe Epicure- 
ans, as appears by many of their.inscri 
tions, used to stile their Siamauatel. 

« + On the portal of a great national 
cemetery at Paris is inscribed, ‘Au som 
meil eterncl.’ ‘es 
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more interésting, more necessary, ob- 
Jects? If this world be the sum of 
all to me, hath it not sufficient attrac- 
tions solely to en age the mind so 
bounded by it? It holds out plea- 
gures that may profitably o¢cupy me 
“gn devising schemes for the enjoyment 
of them, It ‘ptesents a vast growth 
ot troubles which reason would be suf- 
ficiently and’ pertinently employed in 
“devising means to shun. oolish 
Epicurean, that of your own princi- 
“ples stand convicted of inconsistency ! 
hy waste your hours and consume 
Your mind in thinking and arguing on - 
pubjects uninteresting to you as the . 
§oiil’s immortality and a future state? 
those precious ours which nature 
“allowed you, when you chanced fo 


burst into existence, for purposes in 
‘common with’ spit fellow Cae tare 


genial to y ‘You trifle, when 
‘you urge they are the amusements of 
the mind, whose strong pinion often 
tikes excursive flights into ideal 
‘realms. ‘The argumerit js still ynap- 
“swered: the mind hath not a move- 
Ment, on your pwit principles, so 
‘foreign to it; the God of nature 
‘formed it with no Volitions ‘illusory or 
‘vain.’ If this world furnishes us with 
évery object of pursuit necessary to a 
ing that is concerned with nothin 
beyond it, would not the pnderand 
‘ing have served. the purposes of Ji 
‘Dest by being 
‘suits? and, ig that case, would not 
‘the Author of nature have confined it 
to them? si . 4 
~/4¢ Bor strange and difficult to be 
‘aééounted for, on, the supposition of 
than ‘bejng’a mere ephemeris of the 
world ;. this faculty of reason, in the 
extent in which he possesses it, expa- 
tiates with supreme, delight on sub- | 
jects no wise hecessary to the body, 
nor allied to il Bu pr earthly BS 
jects. Lt extends itself to high and | 
“speculative subjects 5 and while jt 
experiences its powers not sufficiently 
capacious for those great attajnments 
to which tt aspires, feels the flattery 
of hope that it shalt hereafter be ca- 
pable evenof greater, The inference 
therefore trom those extensive powers 
of the mind js, that its concerns are 
‘co-extensive with its rs, The 
“golé ‘that is formed to delve in the 
Patth,*is not endowed with the powers 
af vision; and why should we have 


tear and deat fo you, and more con- 
ra ie ; ary 


‘common life, 


oj 
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faculties that wrap the soul,to visions 
of future bliss, if we. were formed only 
to grovel.in this world, our sole objects 
of concern the good it supplies and the 
evil it produces ?» On'this supposition, 
the att wf living would be contracted 
within.a narrow compass, regardj 
only provision for the subsistence o 
the body and thé gratification of the 
senses, and the avoidance Of what 
might impede the one and destroy the 
other, Every operation of mind above 
what was necessary to those concerns 
would be a superfivous provision m 
nature; for instinct, that directs the 
brute, would for «these be 
sufficient to inform:mankind, What 
need of the notion of @ future state, 
if we be to have ‘no’ concern in it ? 
What need of all abstracted specula- 
tions, if we have nothing todo but to 
sport in this world like ‘Ke Leviathan 
in the deep? to. eat and drink, take 
Our pastime in it and die ? Indeed the 
idea of a post-existence. would in ‘this 


‘Case, pot only be a spperfluous princi- 


ple in the mind of mam and foreign 
to his nature, but it would be injuri- 
ous tod. Couwferred) on hiin for the 


-putpose of exalting ‘man above the 


brute creation, and «tndering him 
happier than them, it would have the 
very opposite effect. It rudely breaks 
in upon the pleasusable-hour, as with 
a false writ of enquiry; and menaces 
him. sith imaginary. evils, when, ip 


confined to those pur- reality, he haspothing tq fear, 


«And the truth of this reflection 


‘experience evinces, ot only in the 


heatt-sickening checks ‘vice receives 
from such internal monitions, but in 
he ero most elevated satire of 
ose hi wers which’ disqualify it 
both fet che pleaaties and’ elites of 
' Habits ‘of intense 

thinking diminish the force’ of bodily 
powers 5 and the mind absorpt iu ele- 
vated : speculations becomes averse to 
the busy pursuits of life, and loses its 
relish for the satisfactions those ‘pur- 
suits might otherwise’ afford. The 
exercise’ of reason go directed | harrows 
the gratifications tesultitig from the 
intercourse of the world, and flattens 
the edge of enjoyments derived from 
the senses. As, therefore, the great 
pe of this world are the plea- 
sures Of sense, and the general means 
of .acquiring the command ,of those 
pleasures is by a steady and confined 
pursuit of our warkdly interests, thos¢ 
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who most cultivate the mind do there- 
by lessen their opportunities of pro- 
curing the satisfactions of life, as well 
as blunt their relish for those that may 
be in their possession. And hence fol- 
lows the flat contradiction—that the 
wiser a man is, the greater folly he 
discovers. Hence, too, the best men 
are in -the worst condition ; in losing 
their equal share of common pleasures, 
not by a criminal abuse of those plea- 
sures, but by living abovethem. But 
if with infinite rectitude Providence 
conducts the affairs of this world, that 
faculty of reason which distinguishes 
man and exalts him above the brute 
creation, conferred on him for the 
purpose of rendering him wiser, must 
render him happier too, wiser and 
happier in the degree in which he re- 
spectively employs it; if not here, 
certainly in some other state of exis- 
tence: a period wherein it will be 
more satisfactorily employed, and in 
which it will be gloriously rewarded, 
If, therefore, the wiser he is, he be 
not in this world the happier too, 
there must be another world, in which 
his wisdom will with happiness be re- 
warded. 

*¢ II, Somewhat akin to this argu- 
ment, in evidence that this life is not 
the final period of our existence, our 
appetites and desires afford another 
proof. These are ever on the stretch, 
yet never satisfied ; ever pursuing some 
fancied good, but never satisfied with 
the fruition of it. No gratification in 
life is absolute: it only leads to-a new 
wish and another want. Our whole 
life, in respect to our whole existence, 
is a state of infancy; adapted to each 
period of it, we have toys to engage 
us; of which tired in turn, we fling 
them away, and continue ever grasp- 
ing at something which is ever out of 
our reach, 

** Now what does this dissatisfac- 
tion, even with the enjoyments of life, 
teach, but that we are not yet at the 
place of rest, where the great Author 
of our nature designed ys tobe; that 
we are not made solely for this world, 
nor chiefly for it. For, as far as we 
can perceive and judge, all capacities 
are satisfied with their surrounding 
objects, and every thing finds rest and 
satisfaction in its own element. The 
restlessness therefore of men, their 
dissatisfaction with all enjoyments pre- 
sent and their longings atter some fu- 

Vou, Il. 


ture fancied good, are plain indication ® 
that there is some good before them? 
some future state of acquiescence. 

‘* And this argument, derived from 
the dissatisfaction which wise and 
good men experience in the ordinary 
pursuits and common business, as well 
as in the pleasures, of life, propor- 
tionably greater in the degree a manis 
wiser and better, will receive addi- 
tional weight, im evidence that man is 
made for some more exalted station, 
if we advert particularly to God’s 
conduct in the moral government of 
the world. For if a man be dissagis- 
fied with the world, it is because hes 
feels himself unhappy in it; and if the 
good and virtuous be more apt to be 
dissatisfied with it, that is, more un- 
happy in it, than the dissolute and 
wicked—if virtue, in a single in- 
stance; be found united with misery, 
supposing there, is no future state to 
look to, where shall we look for pro- 
vidential goodness in this? On that 
supposition, the administration of this 
world appearing the ‘effect of ill- 
design, or, at best, the work of 
chance, what becomes of divine wis- 
dom? If the affairs of this world be 
so involved and intricate, that such 
unequal distribution of good and evil 
must sometimes necessarily take place, 
how shall we ascertain the infinitude 
of divine power? These general ob- 
servations we will in the sequel pro- 
ceed more distinctly to illustrate. 

«That Almighty Being which first 
created the universe continues, as we 
observe in the course of nature, ever 
providentially supported, to govein 
and direct it by certain general laws, 
The planets have their stated revolu- 
tions, the ‘sun knoweth his going 
down,” and even to the wandering 
comets their course is prescribed; so 
that notwithstanding the rapid, vari- 
ous, and continual, movements of the 
heavenly bodies, nothing is thereby 
hurt or endangered; but the great 
harmony we see ever providentially 
maintained. He maketh the rivers to 
flow within their banks, and hath set 
bounds tothe ocean, Flowérs, herbs, 
and trees, rise and vegetate, and ob. 
serve their general laws, By his sup- 
port, the animal world subsists, taught 
by instinctive knowledge to pursue 
what is agreeable to their respective 
natures, and to avoid what would 
disadvantage and hurt them, Man is 
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assumed a compound being, consist- 
ing of spirit and matter. And since 
all bodies are regulated and governed 
by certain established laws, with re- 
gard to this other part of human na- 
ture, which we term spirit, and which 
is the noblest part of man, there must 
be some law given whereby its actions 
may be regulated, and whereto they 
are to be referred. And this law is 
that innate sense of right and wrong, 
of virtue and vice, which every man 
carries in his own bosom. ‘This is that 
principle which distinguishes him from 
the brute creation ; and thus he stands 
in the chain of nature: a being sub- 
ject: to passions, but endowed with 
reasgn to govern them ; furnished 
with a sense of what is right and 


wrong, but necessarily determined to- 


neither, being endowed with a free- 
dom of will and action ; and asreason 
was given him to direct his will, so, 
likewise, does he possess a principle, 
termed conscience, which watches 
over and superintends his reason. Thus 
furnished with these two principles of 
reason and conscience, he is appointed 
the tacit judge and censor of his own 
actions. In the silence of darkness, 
in his most obscure retreats from the 
éyes and ears of his fellow-creatures, 
even in his hours of gaiety, there is 
still something within which puts his 
soul upon its trial, and never fails to 

ronounce, as he willingly obeys or 
Siobeys his reason. And as these 
impressions, operating on the mind of 
man, bespeak a law written on his 
heart, so doth such law demonstrate 
a judgment hanging over his head. 

«¢ But if, against this consequence, 
it be argued, that in order to influence 
the conduct of mankind, tho” it might 
be expedient to impress their minds 
with the belief of a world to come, 
yet it was by no means necessary that 
there should be one, as the secret ap- 
probation accompanying a good ac- 
tion and the tacit condemnation of 
ourselves on the commission of a bad 
one would, in either case, be the 
same—it is obvious to observe, that 
to admit the supposition of such a 
principle. implanted in the human 
mind, on the ideal apprehension of 
what is never to happen, is to attribute 
to the God of truth an act of decep- 
tion. 

«© And the same observation will 
apply in obviating another argument 
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which hath been often employed to 
invalidate the doctrine of a future 
state, viz. that it was the coinage of 
legislators and politicians ; who, dis- 
cerning the efficacy of it, in enforcing 
obedience to the laws, in exciting ta 
virtue and restraining from vice, made 
it an engine of state, and hired priests 
to confirm and propagate the lclesten, 
Is it then really acknowledged, that 
such a belief has such an effect? We 
avail ourselves_of the concession, and 
ask, in reply, whether our Creator 
left any motive, consistent with man’s 
freedom of will and action, that might 
conduce to virtue and deter from vice, 
unimpressed on the human mind ; any 
thing uneffected to the future discove- 
ry of legislators and politicians. And 
if, for such wise purpose, he did im- 
press on it so powerful a principle, as 
the apprehension of a world to come, 
would he found a motive to virtue on 
fiction’s base, when he could effect 
his purpose by a truth—a truth, dis. 
playing infinite goodness, and consis- 
tent with all his wise decrees ? Greater 
even than the folly of such a supposi- 
tion is the impiety of it ! 

*‘ IV. But farther, as this secret 
sense of right and wrong, for wise 
purposes so deeply implanted by our 
Creator on the human mind, has the 
nature, force, and effect, of alaw, it 
must possess more than a mere me- 
nace, it must, in common with all 
other laws, have its sanction too ; that 
is, the violation of it must be attended 
with more pain than. pleasure, and 
the observance of it with greater plea. 
sure than pain. Such sanction is es- 
sential to a law, in order to guard 
and enforce it, and the wisdom of the 
legislator is concerned in the annex- 
ment of it. Let us then look round 
and see, how in the instance of this 
law the sanction operates ; let us 
question ourselves, whether in the 
present constitution of things more 
satisfactions might not be acquired by 
wickedness, for instance, by sensual 
pleasures, by, fraud, by oppression, 
than bya strict and rigid adherence to 
virtue. And this acknowledged, as 
in truth it must be, since the sanc- 
tions do not operate here, we mustlook 
farther for them ; even to that.future 
state with a perception of which our 
Creator hath impressed us. 

** And in this view of the argu- 
ment, as we have already observed 
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the goodness of the Deity to be abridg- 
ed, his wisdom impeached, and his 
power narrowed, by the denial of a 
future state, so shall we also find his 
attribute of justice affected. In the 
ordinary dispensations of Providence, 
there is no discernible distinction of 
persons: the sun riseth ¢ equally on 
the just and on the unjust.’ In the 
divine distribution of temporal advan- 
tages, even the undeserving often seem 
to be objects of his regard and parta- 
kers of divine bounty ; while the hum- 
ble votary of religion is as frequently 
overwhelmed with troubles and afflic- 
tion, and pines perhaps under the 
oppression of injustice and ignominious 

nury. Or, to place the argument 
in a still stronger light, do we not 
frequently see virtuous men suffering 
hardships even on account of their 
virtue, and vicious men enjoying all 
the satisfactions of life, as if in reward 
of and by means of their vices? Here 
then we find the Almighty has given 
mankind a general law ; and that part 
of mankind, which observes such law, 
we see on that very account miserable ; 
while those who disobey their Crea- 
tor’s commands, and break his law, 
still continue to enjoy the greatest 
marks of his favour. Is God, as the 
apostle argues, unjust? Or, as the 
psalmist exclaims, ‘ hath he forgotten 
to be gracious?” That isa contra- 
diction in terms; for the Being whom 
we stile God we suppose infinite in all 

rfections, and therefore infinitely 
a and good. No way indeed of ac. 
counting for those temporary dispen- 
sations of Providence, which is consis. 
tent with the notions of divine justice, 
doth reason supply, except this one— 
the acknowledgment of a future state. 
The riddle is then resolved, all the 
numerous difficulties are removed, and 
the truth fully cleared up; while, on 
the strongest ground of conviction, 
we embrace the certainty of a future 
state from the necassity of it. The 
mysterious plan of God's dispensa- 
tions, in regard to this life, considered 
in this view, — to clear; but we 
may expect will be more fully illus. 
trated hereafter :, the little inequalities 
between the respective prosperity and 
adversity of men will then be made up, 
we shall at that period of retribution 
see unfolded the wisdom that directed 
virtue’s sufferings and the triumphs 
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of vice, and all the gracious ways 
of God will be justified to man. 

_** V. From this view of suffering 
virtue and triumphant vice, respecting 
individuals, if we turn our eyes on the 
world at large, and contemplate man 
in the aggregate, in whatever condi- 
tion we regard him, we see a great 
deal of real misery, and of unalloyed 
happiness not a single instance. Pros- 
perity tempts him to wantonness and 
excess 5 adversity, to murmuring and 
impatience : riches are productive of 
care-and anxiety, and poverty is com- 
plicated misery. Labour is painful, 
and idleness is irksome. Wisdom 
points out to us a deeper sense of the 
evils we encounter, and folly exposes 
us to the edge of cross events. ‘ To 
increase knowledge (said the wisest of 
men) is to increase trouble ;° ‘and 
yet (adds he) the soul without itis not 
good.’ Our enjoyments soon pall 
upon us; our disappointments and 
disquietudes sit heavy, and last leng. 
We are devoured by eager appetites, 
and racked by the conflicts of con. 
tending passions. 

** Nor are our bodies better secured 
against the bolts of pain and trouble 
than our minds. Disease waits for us 
in athousand shapes, ever ready to 
seize and unhatmonize our frail frames, 
and rob us of the little ease we might 
otherwise enjoy. These and number- 
less other evils, to which mortality is 
heir, and which, whether we experi- 
ence ourselves or observe in others, the 
common ties of humanity in part 
make our own, furnish us with strong 
grounds of confidence, that, as our 
Creator did not make us only for this 
world, which, if there be more misery 
than happiness in it, would have been 
to create us for misery, though our 
first state of general existence be, like 
our first entrance into the world, with 
tears and cries, our progress will be 
brighter ; for our reason and the com- 
mon notions of mankind teach us con- 
cerning God, that he is infinitely 
good and powerful, the fountain of 
benignity and perfection. And there- 
fore we conclude, from infinite good- 
ness and perfection, that since misery 
prevails here, he hath made other pro- 
vision for us, and that we may be 
happy hereafter. 

© VI. How do our longings fix on 
that hereafter! How do we antici- 
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pate it in our solicitude to grave the 
record of ourselves here! All means 
are uséd to perpetuate men’s names 
and memories. Houses, cities, and 
Jands, we call by our own names. 
Books aie written, exploits are per- 
formed, from the same principle. For 
this, the lump of dust is embalmed, 
the proud column rises, and the flat- 
teting monument is framed. And for 
this so general propensity to a future 
memory as the minds of all men indi- 
cate, how shall we account, except 
by supposing the Author of nature 
originally impressed it on the human 
mind? But can we, dare we, sup- 
pose the God of truth would have 
given us those false longings after an 
ideal existence, if we were never to 
enjoy a real one? Can we admit the 
probability, I had almost said the 
possibility, of an idea so general, so 
apparently innate, so rootedly im- 
planted on the human mind, as that 
of a future state, to be the baseless 
coinage of the imagination, a notion, 
fictious, false, and vain? If, when 
we quit this evanescent state of exis- 
tence, all existence cease, what could 
be so nugatory as the desire to be 
thought of talked of, heard of, here- 
after? Why so anxious for a preca- 
rious being in a mere name and me- 
mory, if we are never to possess a real 
one? No matter: nugatory, unac- 
countable, superfluous, as this pro- 
pensity to a posthumous memory may 
appear, still we possess it, we possess 
it universally, and therefore naturally, 
But as nature, or the God of nature, 
hath implanted in the human mind 
nothing nugatory or superfluous, what 
shall we conclude, but that he has 
given us the perception of what we 
shall hereafter in reality enjoy? 
“VII. It may be said, this notion, 
so soothing and flattering, is the off- 
spring of pride. And I could grant, 
it might be so, if it were the dogma 
only of afew philosophers. But all 
the world is not run mad with pride; 
yet this notion is adopted by all man- 
kind. And here is another argument 
in proof of the truth of the doctrine, 
grounding on the uuiversality of it. 
It is not the peculiar notion of this or 
that country, or of any particular 
age: it extends backwards, in point 
of antiquity, as far as history will carry 
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us, ‘its progress in unbroken chain 
reaching to the present hour. All 
nations own it, alt nations profit by 
it: in civilized and polished: as well 
as in the more barbarous states, it 
enforces national duties, and is the 
cement of society. And considering 
man as by his Creator formed a social 
being, whatever principle he may 
possess: universally impressed on the 
mind, and contributing to support ° 
society, must be referred to his Crea- 
tor too. 

‘* If all nations were governed by 
the same laws, who would hesitate to 
ascribe those laws toa tablet written 
by the Deity on the human heart? If 
all nations entertained on any one 
point one general opinion, would it 
not be reasonable to refer it to the 
same cause? - And is not this exactly 
the case respecting the doctrine of a 
future state? Amidst the vast variety 
of nations and people, they who are 
strangers toeach other's laws and cus- 
toms, aud as different in their man- 
ners as they are distant in situation, 
all concur in the common belief of a 
future existence. The opinion is as 
general as light, and extends as far as 
the empire of reason. . 

‘* Thus stands the proof of a future 
state ov principles of reason; and if 
these arguments, taken singly, be not 
sufficient to carry conviction with 
them, added together, they approach 
very near todemonstration. We chris- 
tians, however, have clearer evidence 
of the truth of this doctrine. Christ 
our Lord in his discourses express] 
declared it, and evidenced it in his 
resurrection. His apostles and disci- 
ples, and numbers of the primitive 
christians, ere christianity became 
established, lived miserably and died 
miserably, in full confidence of this 
interesting truth. If we believe it, 
and we see what abundant reason we 
have to believe it, we shall be necessa- 
rily led to avail ourselves of it, and 
secure to ourselves a portion of that 
happiness in another world which, 
from the state and condition of human 
affairs, is unattainable in this—hap-. 
piness unalloyed in quality, eabeaad 
ed in duration!’ p. 98. 

The volume concludes with a charge 
to the clergy of Bedford, delivered at 
the Easter visitation, 1801. 
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CXXXI. Remarks ufon Nort 
Wares; deing the Result of six- 
teen Tours to that part of the Princi- 

pality. ByW. Horron,F.A.S.S. 
Birmingham. Embellished with a 

frontispiece view of Beddkelart, and 
three etchings of some of the principal 
mountainous views. §vo. 230 fa- , 


ges. 75.6d. Seeley. 


ous little publication, dedicated 
to lord Penrhyn, is divided into 
eleven chapters, and contains much 
pleasing description and original in- 
formation, We present the preface, 
in which the author fully explains 
himself. 


6 PREFACE. 


**’ In former ages, the English 
rarely entered Wales but to destroy it. 
Her sovereign mountains, beautiful 
vallies, and surprising cascades, in- 
stead of being admired, were tinged 
with blood. Nor was the eye of the 
curious fascinated with her wonders 
till within the last fifty years. The 
improvement of her roads, and parti- 
cularly the daily communications be- 
tween England and Ireland, brought 
her into notice 

«© The English traveller at length 
ventured to climb her precipices, de- 
scend her glens, and admire her curi- 
ésities, and now the vast influx of 
annual_visitants enrich her with their 
wealth. If the fathers oppressed her, 
their children support her. 

« Though the world is frequently 
favoured with Welch Tours, yet the 
historical knowledge is but in its 
infancy. If much és said, much re- 
mains. 

«« J follow the footsteps of no au- 
thor, but make those remarks only 
which fell undet my own eye, in tra- 
velling sixteen times, in various direc- 
tions, through that principality.’ p. 
viii. 

We add the first ¢hapter, which 
imparts an idea of the publication, 

‘6 The recovery of the health of her 
I loved was the cause of my first vi- 
siting Wales. I hoped benefit would 
arise from exercise of some length, 
amusement, and sea air. We there- 
fore, with my daughter, fixed upon 
Aberistwith, and set out in a rainy 
season, about the 2sth of July, 1787. 


645 
“© LUDLOW. ° 


‘¢ Passing through Ludlow, I 
thought it abounded with female beau- 
ty; but every plate exhibits handsome 
women when dressed for church on 
Sunday. 


** BISHOP’S-CASTLE, 


‘* We slept at Bishop’s-Castle, sé 
called from a castle upon an elevated 
Spot, now a bowling-green, where 
the bishops of Hereford resided. It 
is a manor, and a borough, chiefly 
consisting of one street, cost lord 
Clive 35,000]. and brings into the 
pocket about 2000l. a year, and two 
members into the house of commons. 


*¢ OFFA’S-DYKE. 


** Four miles beyond we crossed 
Offa's Dyke, the famous division be- 
tween England and Wales. I quitted 
the chaise to examine it. There-seems 
to be about twenty yards space be- 
tween the summit of each bank, and I 
suppose it has been about six deep, 
now half as much. This view has 
ever since excited a wish, whicli will 
never be gratified, to travel from one 
end to the other, about a hundred and 
thirty miles. 


** MONTGOMERY, 


** Upon an eminence, we had « 
view of the beautiful vale of Montgo- 
mery, ten miles over, terminated with 
Powis Castle. The town of Montgo- 
mery is sinall, compact, and lies ‘un- 
der a hill, which, when we mounted, 
we almost seemed to climb over the 
houses. 


‘¢ NEW-TOWN 


** Had but one inn and one chaise, 
nor was there another between that and 
Aberistwith, forty-four miles. The 
landlord insisted upon his own price, 
on running four horses, and two pos- 
tillions; and, as we could go to no 
other market, we were obliged to 
comply. We gave him a promise to 
visit him no more, nor have we brok- 
en that promise. 


** LLANIDLOES. 


«¢ We reposed that night at Lla- 
nidloes, a smart town of about two 
hundred houses. Here I first heard 
the Welch tongue, and here we hada 
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rainy evening, but the last rain till 
my return home. 

** Aberistwith was now distant 
thirty miles, many of which were 
over sheep walks, nearly without 
‘sheep or inhabitants ; for not a dwel- 
ling appeared, except a distant cot- 
tage or two, without light and with« 
out land, inhabited by shepherds. 


s€ sPUTTY: 


«¢ There was only one inn upon 
the road, ‘Sputty, and that produced 
neither entertainment for man or horse, 
except a chair for the one and a stable 
for the other. There are now both. 
Here we stopped two hours to rest ; 
our entertainment was a quatre) be- 
tween our host and hostess, who had, 
in advanced life, married a second 
‘time, when the powers of affection 
were gone, and, instead of one spark 
of love warming the breast of either, 
the flames of -hatred were ready to 
consume both, The only pleasure 
found in-matrimony was, in each bla- 
soning the errors of the other to all 
comers, Death is sometimes wished 
for by one, but here by two. 


‘© DEVIL'S BRIDGE. 


* Proceeding a mile further, we 
tame to one of the wonders of Wales, 
the Devil’s Bridge (Pont Mynach), 
much resembling Pont y Glyn, iv the 
road between Corwen and Cernioge, 
but upon a larger scale. I had the 


pleasure of seeing it in great perfec-: 


tion, being immediately after heavy 
rains. 

, © The reader who has not travelled 
over it may figure to his idea a rock, 
nearly even with the turnpike road, 
cleft transverse to.the depth of ninety- 
nine feet close to the bridge on one 
side, and one hundred and fourteen on 
the other, consequently the water falls 
fifteen feet. The sides of the rock are 
four or five yards asunder, Between 
these two sides runs, or rather falls, a 
rapid river, ten or twelve feet deep, 
which, probably by its violence, thro’ 
a leng succession of ages, has worn 
the aperture. About four yards be- 
low the summit of this cleft rock, isa 
bridge of one arch, which covers the 
span, said to have been erected by the 
monks in 1087; A bridge placed so 
much below the road must have been 
inconvenient to the passengers ; how- 
ever, during that dull period of 666 
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years it could not be inconvenient to 


. many. 


** As time, peace, population, and 
property, increased, the evil was more 
felt; another bridge therefore was 
erected exactly over this in 1753. I 
descended the bank and entered upon 
the under bridge, standing upon one 
bridge and under the other, about six 
feet asunder. 

‘* The imprisoned river, having 
rapidly passed this narrow defile, ex- 
pands, breaks with violence over the 
rocks, and falls in a variety. of grand 
and beautiful cataracts; one of fifteen 
feet, another of eighteen, a third of 
sixty, a fourth of twenty, and a fifth, 
said to be a hundred. 

«¢ The derivation of the name may 
perhaps excite a smile: I shall give it 
from the tradition of the country, 
which, I believe, is credited by the 
lower class, for their faith is very ca- 
pacious, 

* An old woman, in search of her 
strayed cow, saw her on the opposite 
side of the cleft rock, and while la- 
menting that she could not come at 
her, the devil appeared, consoled her 
case, and told her he would aceom- 
modate her with a bridge over the 
chasm, if she would suffer him to take 
the frst who went over it. As she 


must be ruined in one case, and could | 


but be ruined in the other, she com- 
plied. A bridge instantly arose. She 
debated a moment—her cow was dear 
—herself dearer ; but the bargain 
could not be broken. She pulleda 
piece of bread out of her pocket, and 
threw it on the other side. Her dog, 
ignorant of the contract, darted ovet 
the bridge to seize it. He now became 
the forfeited prize; but as Satan kept 
no dogs but what had three heads, 
her's was of no use. He looked askew 
at being bit by an old woman—and 
who was more able to bite him?— 
hung his tail and walked off.’ He 
behaved, however, with great honour, 
for he kept his word, which is more 
than we often do. 

** Perhaps it acquired the name of 
Devil’s Bridge from being what the 
modern beau would call ¢ a devilish 
inconvenient one.” 


SS ABERISTWITH. 


‘¢ Pursuing our journey over a 
common of considerable eminence, I 
had, for the first time, a view of the 
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sea, with the white waves incessantly 
rising, and, onthe right, one of the 
most charming rural prospects I ever 
beheld. 

“© The town of Aberistwith is 
pleasing, like that of Langollon, ata 
distance ; but viewed internally it 
excites, like that, no emotion except 
disgust. The streets are narrow, dirty, 
and ill- paved. 

*€ Perhaps the sea gains upon the 
land ; for I was shewn a spot, now 
covered six or eight feet at high water, 
where, I was told, a church had 
stood, which is probably true, for I 
observed i.the remainder of the steep 
bank variety of human bones under 
sailing orders at a high flood. My 
eye was particularly attracted by a 
small double tooth, which stuck in 
the soil four feet below the surface, 
which I saw again in my next visit to 
Aberistwith. 

‘¢ The manners of a people are 
striking. Passing four times through 
Wales, I saw but one beggar, which 
was, here. He accosted me—‘ Sir, I 
am a poor old man.” I was struck 
with the expressive manner in which 
he addressed me- Had this been in 
England, I should have been pelted 
with half a dozen God sakes and worth- 
less blessings. 

“ Strolling into a distant field, I 
saw about ten people of both sexes 
working together at harvest. They 
all stood still to eye me, as though [ 
had been of a different species. I 
walked up and began a conversation ; 
not a word was understood. Wishing 
. to treat them, I pointed to them, and 
put my hand to my mouth, expressive 
of the act of drinking. They thought 
I was thirsty, and fetched their little 
keg to treat me; I frowned, as a man 
misunderstood, pulled out a shilling, 
which I repearedly offered. Allseem- 
ed surprised, but nobody took it, I 
pointed to the pocket of one of the 
women, to shew which way I meant 
it to pass; still nothing occurred but 
amazement. I now pointed to my 
own pocket, and then to her’s, with 
the motion of giving ; still the same, 
I then opened my coat-pocket, ac. 
companied with the act for her to do 
the same. This succeeding, I dropt 
in the money. 

‘© The dumb conversation ending, 
we parted, all sides — Had 
this happened in England, I should 
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have experienced no trouble in parting 
with money, but instead of opening 
my own pocket, there were beggars 
enough who would have opened it for 
me. 

‘* Domestic affairs not allowing me 
ta continue at Aberistwith, and there 
being only one chaise between that 
and. Welch Pool, and that chaise 
twenty miles off,. I determined to hire 
a horse and meet the stage at Shrews~ 
bury, about eighty miles ; but finding 
I ‘must hire two and aman, which 
would ‘be still more expensive, and 
not being furnished with conveniences 
for equestrian conveyance, I resolved 
to walk it, with my great coat over 
my arm. } 

‘© A Welch tour is surprisingly 
grand. Nature is seen in extreme. 
The lofty, rough, and barren, moun- 
tains, opposed to the beautiful and 
fertile vallies, is a charming contrast, 
There appears no difference between 
the gentry of Wales and those of En- 
gland, except that the former may 
have alittle more pride and a little 
more poverty; and the lower class, a 
little less knowledge, less poverty, and 
more hospitality. 


“© MALLWYD. 


** In my first day’s journey, [ 
passed through Machynlleth, a hand- 
some open town, and on to Mallwyd, 
thirty-two miles. In my way, weary 
and heated, I stepped into a miserable 
hut, consisting of one small and black. 
room, the floor native earth, and the 
sole light was admitted by the door, 
which had just admitted me. I sat 
down with all the freedom of an own- 
er, gave a smile an: a nod to the mas- 
ter, for to speak was needless. He 
looked pleasant, and, without a word, 
brought me a imess of buttermilk. 
This I could have relished, but was 
too much heated. I afterwards, where. 
I could be understood, mentioned this. 
union of poverty and hospitality; the 
reply was, ‘ that man is not so poor as 
you imagine.” 

«¢ In my second day’s march, from 
Mallwyd to Welch Pool, a man 
darted out of a house, as if watching 
for me, with a * how far are you go-~ 
ing?” ‘To Canoffice.” * So am I. 
I halted to observe a mill which I 
thought curious; he attended me as 
close as my shirt. He appeared ratheg 
shabby, not very actiye, but very ins 
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quisitive, without a wish to appear so ; 


had travelled, been on board a ship, - 


was 2 taylur, and was going to Llan- 
Vair, to visit a son. 

“© ¢ You carry your coat upside 
down, you will lose the guld.’ * There 
is none to lose.’ ‘ If there'is none in 
those pockets, there is in others.’ We 
stopped at Canoffice, and, as I could 
make but a poor reckoning, I treated 
him. 

«© The weather being hot, we 
agreed to repose in the shade. ‘ Are 
your buckles silver?’ ‘ Yes.” We 
were reclined upon a bank, I facing 
him, unbuttoned, with my eyes clos- 
ed, all in silence and abstracted from 
the world. 

“ Opening my eyes, I saw, with 
astonishment, a large open clasp knife 
in hishand. ‘ What do you do with 
that knife ?” with some emotion. ‘ Cut 
bread and cheese.” * Why you have 
none to cut.” 


** We marched on; I treated him 


coldly ; he saw my suspicion. I was 
under no fear while my eyes were 
open, and he not at my heels, for I 
could overcome two such, though no 
fighter. Determined to quit my com- 


panion, I out-walked hjm, which. 


scemed to disappoint him. 

“* Stopping at Lilanvair to bait, he 
hunted me out, entered the same room 
where I sat alone, and drew his knife. 
« Pray why do you draw that knife?" 
* I always carry it to cut bread and 
cheese.” * That must be a mistake, 
for you had none to cut either then or 
now, nordid you use it for any other 
purpose. Besides, if you come to 
this town to visit your son, there can 
be no need to enter a public- house.’ 
He closed the knife’ and was silent. I 
paid my shot, walked on to Welch 
Pool, and saw him no more. I have 
only stated facts, that another may 
judge ; but to this moment I am at a 
loss to guess whether my suspicions 
were just. 


‘© LLANVAIR and WELCH POOL. 


«¢ Llanvair is romantic, has about 
fifty houses. Pool is quite an English 
town, with about fourhundred The 
streets are pleasant, but the pavement 
vile. 

‘¢ Powis Castle is a splendid an- 
tique, with a variety of curious paint- 
ings. The gardens in the Nassau stile, 
now in disorder.” p. 35. 


A pretty engraving of Beddkelart 
constitutes the frontispiece, and there 
are three very singular sketches of 
the mountainous surface of the coun- 
try. 
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CXXXII. AnTHRoPoLocy; or, 
the Natural History of Man, with 
a Comparative View of the Structure 
and Functions of animated beings in 
general. By Witxtam Brair, 
A.M., Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, 8v0, 170 pages. 55. 
Longman and Rees. 


pHs able work, which must be 

highly acceptable to the medical 
profession, will, from its preface, re- 
ceive the fullest and most satisfactory 
explanation, . 


s© PREFACE. 


** The most superficial reader of 
the following pages will perceive, that 
the author's sole design has been to 
facilitate the study of the animal eco- 
nomy, by affording a text-book, or 
syllabus, to the auditors of his Physi- 
ological Lectures. Intelligent men of 
almost every age and country have 
expressed a wish that the knowledge 
of human anatomy and physiology 
could be more easily attained ; and 
that inquisitive persons in general 
might be presented with sufficiently 
strong motives for becoming acquaint- 
ed with their own structure and fune- 
tions ; not, indeed, to encourage do- 
mestic quackery, nor to-lessen the 
toils of medical education, but as an 
highly important branch of natural 
history, in which every reflecting 
mind must feel peculiarly interested. 

‘« How many circumstances in 
common life are there in which such 
knowledge might prove essentially 
uselul to mankind! and how much 
more rational would such a course of 


. Study be, than to occupy half the 


short period of human existence in 
frivolous or mercenary pursuits, *A 
private gentleman (as the late profes- 
sor Gregory has observed) will find 
the history of his own species a more 
interesting subject than that of spiders 
and cockle-shells.” And ‘ if men 
were to claim their right of inquiry 
into a subject that so nearly- concerns 
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them, the good effects on medicine 
would soon appear: they would have 
no separate interest from that of the 
art: they would detect and expose as- 
suming ignorance, and be the judges 
or the patrons of modest merit.’ e 
chief difficulty is, to determine on the 
best mode of rendering this branch of 
science beth profitable and agreea- 
ble to a mixed assembly of ama- 
teurs. 

* Tt must be universally allowed, 
that mere verbal description will not 
suffice for that purpose. The works 
of nature herself, the things which 
form the subjects of our discourse, 
should be presented to the inspection 
of students; for otherwise, they- will. 
but very imperfectly comprehend the 

henomena of nature, In this exhi- 

ition, however, some degree of pru- 
dence, delicacy, and election, must 
be observed ; since it is possible to 
disgust and discourage even the most 
zealous unprofessional inquirers, by 
the introduction of offensive ‘or ill- 
prepared objects. Numerous kinds of 
anatomical préparations, accompanied 
with large drawings, prints, models, 
casts, and a living human subject for 
the muscles, may be exhibited with 
the happiest effect to the most fastidi- 
ous and delicate audience. Such then: 
are the means by which the author's 
successive courses of lectures have been 
illustrated. 

« To scientific persons, lovers of 
natural history, pad. se in the liberal 
arts, painters, sculptors, aad, in a 
word, to literary men in. | ad the 
author has had the most flattering aid 
repeated proofs that these lectures are 
by no means uninteresting; but to 
medical gentlemen, especially those cf 
the higher. classes, he cannot persuade 
himself to believe they are farther use- 
ful than asa preparatory course of 
study; since it is a maxim which he 
has ever inculcated, that anatomy for 
medical purposes can only be acquired 
with advantage in thedissecting room. 
Anatomical books and lectures wn- 


- doubtedly have their uses; but, as a 


foundation for medical knowledge, let 
there be no dependance placed on any 
thing without actual dissections: let 
the understanding be aided from day 
to day, by perpetually and attentively 
examining the very objects themselves 
whose structare and uses are inquired 


into. 
Vor, If. 
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‘* Tt will be of no rtance to 
his readers to. he weamie by what 


coincidences the author was tempted ~ 


to become a public lecturer on the 
animal economy: suffice it to Says 
that what was at first designed as an 
occasional amusement to a few of his 
friends, chiefly amateurs of the fine 
arts, has imperceptibly grown into 
the mature state of regular and annu- 
al discourses, addr to a mote pro- 
miscuous company of visitors. As to 
the manner in which this syllabus is 
executed, the author cannot but feel 
it requisite to make some acknow- 
ledgment and apology: he is com- 
pletely aware of its imperfections, but 
Since an opportunity is afforded him 
of filling up chasms, and giving a due 
Pi oven to Aa seas topics of the 
éctures, he hopes what may a 
to be a very unfluished séelaraglaes te 
readers in general will not be without 
its use to those for whom it was too 
hastily written. 

« ‘The causes which influenced the 
author in producing that considerable 
difference which appears between some 
of the outlines of these discourses were 
seh designed and partly accidental, 

veral of them were purposely ex. 
tended to agreater length than others, 
in order to gratify the wishes of cer- 
tain private individaals; and if time 
can be procured for the undertaking, 
it is not improbable that the author 

be hereafter induced ‘to print 4 
few entire lectures on the subject of 
«Picturesque Anatomy ;° in which it 
will be his endeavour to supply, for 
the use of young painters, engravers, 
and sculptors, such instructions as he 
has thought would be novel and use- 
ful to that class of students. The 
means by which this branch of science 
might be effectually acquired are not 
always very accessible to the generali- 
ty of artists: they are either uhreaso- 
nably expensive, too remote from the 
other objects of their pursuit, or by 
far too difficult of access. At present, 
therefore, it may be deemed a deside- 
ratum to publish a series of familiar 
Discourses on Picturesque Anatomy ; 
in which not only a general account 
of the science itself shal be given, but 
the best resources pointed out for ob- 
taining or inspecting appropriate casts, 
model, engravings, books, anatomi- 
cal exhibitions, and other appendages 
of the arts,”’ 'p, viii. 
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CXXXIII. Tue JuventreTour-. 
1st ; or, Excursions through various 
Parts of the Island of Great Bri- 
tain, including the West of England, 
the Midland Counties, and the whole 
County of Kent. Illustrated with 

_ Maps, and interspersed with His- 
, torical Anecdotes and Poetical Ex- 
tracts, for the Improvement of the 

- ‘Rising Generation. In a Series of 

: Letters to a Pupil. By Joun 
Evans, A.M., Master of a Se- 
minary for a limited number of Pu- 
fils, Pullin’s-Row, Islington. With 
@ Portrait and Mass. 


(Concluded from page 614. ) 
W E did mean to furnish the reader 


with several other extracts from, 


this truly instructive and entertaining 
work, but our limits forbid; we can 
only transcribe the seventh letter of 
the Midland Tour, where the author 
describes a romantic spot in South 
Wales, little known to the rest of the 
wosld. 


«© My dear young friend, 


** Having informed you, at 
the close of my last letter, that I had 
reached Pontypool, here I rested for 
a few days beneath my paternal roof. 
The sight of kind relatives and friends 
whom you have not seen for a time 
invigorates the feelings and awakens 
the bgst emotions of the heart. Such 
intercourses are of a delicious kind ; 
they are the result of the social law of 
our nature, and they constitute a bond 
of union among the numberless fami- 
lies which are every where scattered 
over the surface of the earth. 

‘¢ Pontypool is a small town of 
Monmouthshire, which has risen. up 
in the course of the last century. It 
owes its existence to the mineral trea- 
sures which lie concealed in the sur- 
rounding hills. ‘The immense quan- 
tities of irow.ore and of coal that are 
here dug out. of, the bowels of the 
earth are astonishing. The hammer 
and the pick.axe are heard to resound 
in the midst of weods where used to 
prevail the profoundest silence ; whilst 
the roaring furnace and the thundering 
forge shake the vallies through which 
the brooks were wont to flow with an 
uninterrupted placidity | 


© Scarce had the genius of our happy isle 
Wing’d freedom here, when she began 


to smile, 

O’er all this chequer’d scene she deign’d 
to look, 

Peep’d in each hill, sarveyed.each wind- 
ing brook ; 

The blooming copse, and tall majestic 
oak, ’ 

She eyed with joy, and thus prophetic 
spoke : s 

‘ Here in these wilds, in this obscure re- 
treat 


Of arts renown’'d, I’ll fix the lasting seat. 
Tospir’d by me, thy hardy sons shall pour, 
From those long pregnant hills, the pon- 
drous ore ; 
While sooty hands from tents of turf 
shall aid, 
With jetty charcoal, the important trade. 
This rolling stream, or that small mur¢ 
muring rill, 
Skall motion give to thundering forge 
or mill; 
While through yon yale shall dusky co- 
lumns rise, 
That fill the air and dim the lucid 
_ skies!’ Thomas, 


‘¢ In approaching the place, you 
have no view of the town till you en- 
ter it. ‘The windings thither are ro- 
mantic, and commence from a large 
handsome stone in the high road, which 
informs you are a mile from Ponty- 
pool, and one hundred and fort weight 
miles from London. After leaving 
this spot, a wild and variegated scene 
soon presénts itself to view. On the 
left, stands a huge mountain, with a 
dark and dreary aspect, possessin 
none of those tokens of fertility which 
sooth and tranquillize the heart. On 
the right, lies a hill witha gentle de- 
clivity, part of which forms a charm. 
ing park, where the deer are seen 
through the vista of lofty trees, fro- 
licking with gamesome festivity. In 
full Feat, at the extremity of the 
park, and close to the town, a gentle- 
man’s seat rears its head, suggesting 
the welcome idea of plenty and hospi- 


tality, The mansion is emphatically ~ 


called the Great House, a term pecu- 
liarly appropriate; for upon its first 
erection it must have appeared im- 
mensely great to persons in this part 
of the country, where a few huts, for 
the accommodation of workmen, were 


_ almost the only architectural exhibi- 


tions which ornamented this portion 
of the principality. It was partly 
built by Major Hanbury, and partly 
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by his son Capel; but it is at present 
undergoing several judicious improve- 
ments. Mr. Cox remarks, as to. the 
gardens, that a lawn of verdure is 
soon gradually to slope from the house, 
thus harmonizing with the native beau- 
ties of the scenery. 

** The house, however, is large 
and handsome: it is the ‘property of 
Capel Hanbury Leigh, esq. who re- 
sides in it, and who, together with 
Mrs. Leigh (the late lady Mackworth) 
are beloved for their affability and 
condescension. His father, John 
Hanbury, esq. bore a similar charac- 
ter; and ‘after having served the 
county of Monmouth in parliament 
for several years, died, on the sth of 
April, 1784, at Rouen, in Norman- 
dy. His remains were brought home 
for interment among hisancestors, and 


the last sad tokens of respect were paid . 


to his corpse by thousands of specta- 
tors, with every possible degree of 
solemnity. 

s* It may not be improper here to 
add, that his widow (daughter of M. 
Lewis, esq. of St. Pierre), married 
T. Stoughton, esq. who resides, to- 
gether with his family, at Pontypool. 

oth he and Mr. Leigh act in the ca- 

pacity of magistrate, and discharge 
its duties so well, that they are entitled 
to the thanks of the community, The 
due administration of law, for the 
promotion of peace and security, is 
an unspeakable blessing to any coun- 
try. 
‘i The Great House is decorated 
with several family pictures, particu- 
larly the portraits if Major Hanbury, 
of the late John Hanbury, esq. of his 
wife (now Mrs, Stoughton) and their 
three infant sons. There is also the 
head of an old man, though not well 
painted: it is Mr. Williams, of Ca- 
erleon, the friend of Major Hanbury, 
and the great benefactor of the family. 
Mrs. Leigh likewise has brought from 
Gnoll Castle, Glamorganshire, the 
seat of her late husband, Sir Robert 
Humphrey Mackworth, bart. many 
curious paintings, with which the 
connoisseur cannot fail of being grati- 
fied. This mansion, together with 
its interior and exterior decorations, is 
well worth inspection. 

‘© Upon quitting the turnpike road, 
you leave on the right a large fine iron 

te, which commands the entrance 
into the park, at the top of which are 
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entwined the initials of the Hanbury 
family. You then pass over Ponty- 
moil bridge, a plain structure, of one 
arch, but a neat plate of which you 
will find in ¢ A Collection of Tours 
through the Principality.’ Here is a 
poor village of the same name, where 
nothing strikes the eye but wire-works, 
which are fallen into decay. Trosnant, 
another village, soon appears in view, 
of larger extent, and in which are 
some good houses. Quickly after, 
you have a view to the right of the 
Great House, the stables, and the 
adjoining park, when you all at once 
find yourselves entering the sequester- 
ed town of Pontypool! It consists 
only of two streets, has one principal 
inn, but an excellent market on Sa- 
turdays, for almost every kind of pro- 
vision, From the Cross, in the centre 
of the place, is a pleasing view of 
gardens belonging to the Great House, 
recently laid out, and in a high degree 
of cultivation. 

‘€ It is remarkable that this little 
town should not have in it either 
church, chapel, or any kind of meet- 
ing-house, The parish church of 
Trevethin stands one mile off, two’ 
meetings at a similar distance, and 
another in the ‘village of ‘Trosnant. 
With respect to the church, it may 
be accounted for on this principle, 
that the town being of tiedatn date, 
it would be much easier for the inha- 
bitants to frequent the structure alrea- 
dy built, than to erect another in its 
immediate vicinity. 

s*¢ The church ‘is situated on the 
sidé of a hill, and therefore it requires 
the effort of many a step to reach it. 
Great part of the way lies through the 
midst of a large wood, which renders 
the approach towards it solemn and 
impressive. You at last see it at the 
distance of along field, placed on an 
eminence, encompassed with a few 
tombs belonging to respectable fami- 
lies, and with a vast number of head- 
stones, those common memorials of 
mortality. The time of its: erection 
being unknown, we may exclain— 


‘Say, ancient edifice, how long upon 
the hill has stood 

Thy weather-braving tower, and silent 
mark’d 

The human leaf inconstant bud and 
fall? | 

The generations of deciduous man, 
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How often hast thou seen them ‘pacs 


away? 
How olten has thy still surrounding 
y sward 
Yawn’d ¥ the fathers of the peopled 
vale,’ 
And clos’d upon them all? Hurdis.’ 


" The edifice itself may be pro- 
nounced a good plain country church. 
The pulpit has stood many years hav- 
ing on it this hs a? “ 1637, God 
save the King, C. R. 135° with sume 
other initials: and of the few monu- 
ménts to be found here, that belong- 
ing to the family of the Hanburies is 
by far the best, both in point of ap- 
pearance and execution. The vault 
stands close to it, with an escutcheon 
suspended over the door, bearing this 
common but expressive motto: ‘In 
ccelo quies*—In heaven there is rest. 
This sentiment forms a beautiful con- 
trast with the noise and bustle atten- 


dant upon earthly greatness, which , 


seldom fails to bring along with it 
more than an ordinary share of the 
cares and sorrows of mortality. There 
is also a plain tablet fixed above one 


of the pillars, with some expressive’ 


lines on Mr. Read, a physician, who 
was much esteemed for his seriousness 
and his humanity, 

«© The situation of the church is 
rural, and the prospect must make an 
impression on the heart, Having as~ 
cended the tower, you find yourself 
environed by hills, on the sides of 
which the bleating flocks are scattered 
Yn every direction. The rustic cottages 
here and there shew their heads with 
simplicity. Immediately before you, 
at the extremity of the horizon, the 
Bristol channel presents itself, on the 
surface of which are seen, gliding to 
and fro, vessels of various sizes, whose 
white sails, by means of the reflection 
of the sun, heighten and beautify the 
landscape. Doyced, the scene is 
bounded by a fine blue ridge of So- 
mersetshire hills, not far distant from 
Wells, Bridgewater, and Glaston- 

ury, 

e Descending from this eminence, 
zen go down gradually into the val- 

ey; and entering the town, you pass 
by a forge, where the iron from the 
furnace is again melted down and 


beaten into different forms for the uses fo 


of society. The place has a dark and 
tremendous appearance. The glowing 


of so many fires, the roar. of so many’ 


air of bellows, together with the re- 
iterated fall.of a hammer of near five 
hundred pounds weight, astound the 
senses, filling them with fearful rever- 
berations | 


* See, ‘pale and hollew-ey’d, in his blue 
shirt, 

Before the scorching furnice reeking 
stands. : 

The weary smith. A titunid’ting waters 
wheel 

Alternately uplifts his cumb’rous pair 

Of roaring bellows... He tormicots the 
coal 

And stirs the melting ore, till all re- 
soly’d; | : 

Then with vast forceps seizes the bright 
mass, 

And drags it glowing to the anvil. Eye 

Can scarce attehd it, so intense the 
heat. 

He bears it all, and with one arm lets 
free : 

Th’ impatient stream. The heavy wheel 
uplifts 

Slowly, and suddenly lets fall the loud 

And awful hammer, that confounds the 


ear > eee 

And makes the firm earth tremble! He 
the block 

Shapes to the. blow obsequious; cooler 

; grown, 

He stays his flood-gate, once dgain pro- 
vokes 

The dying cindet, ahd his half done 
work 

Buries in fire. Again he plucks it forth, 

And once more hits itto the sturdy an- 
vil. 

There, beaten long and often turn’d, at 
length, i 

’Tis done. He bears it, hissing, to the 
light 

An Iron Bar. Behold it well. What 
is’t 

But ajust emblem of the fot of virtue? 

For in hers naughty world she cannot 
ive 

Nor rast contract, nor mingle with al- 


oF : 
So the great Judge, to make her worthy 
heaven, 
Submits her to the farnace and the an- 
vil; 
Till molen, bruised, and batter’d, she 
becomes 
Spotless vo ae and leaves her dross 
behind! 


illage Curate? 


** There are here three of these 

es, and they work both day and 
night. The noise of their hammers, 
which scarcely ever cpasesy imparts to 
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this retired spot a-kind of tumultuous 
animation. At present, alas! they 
are condemned to silence ; but it isto 
be hoped that they will speedily be set 
in motion, since, on this grand article 
of manufacture hundreds depend for 
their livelihood and. prosperity. 

© The Japan manufactory in this 
place is well worth inspection. Its 
ware needs no description, being every 
where seen and every where admired. 
There are, indeed, many imitations 
of it at Birmingham, and.at other 
places; but they are inferior to the 
productions of the original manufac- 


tory. 

a Mr. T. Thomas, in. his ‘Address 
to the Inhabitants of Pontypool,” al- 
yeady quoted, bas happily delineated 
the rise and progress of the iron- 
works in this town and its vicinity, 

‘* A canal has lately been made, 
close to the town, at an immense ex. 
pence 5 by which ore and coal are con- 
veyed from their native beds down to 
Newport, ten miles off, on the Bristol 
Channel, whence they may be trans- 
ferred to any part of the habitable 
world. The banks of the canal af- 
ford a pleasant walk to the inhabitants, 
presenting a variegated prospect of the 


country. , ; 
se Noe should I omit to. mention 
the Folly, a symmer-house of semi- 
circular form, built by the late Mr, 
Hanbury, near the extremity of the 
chain of hills which stigtc from Pon- 
t | park to the Blorenge, near 
y 2 wa ty Hence, the wild and 
beautiiul parts of the country are seen 
to advastage, Few prospects can bé 
said to exceed it, either in beauty or 
sublimity. 
‘¢ Before I quit my present subject, 
shall just notice the apparitions:and 
airies. with which Wales is said to 
abound. A venerable minister, Mr. 
Edmund Jones, now deceased, 'pub- 
Jished some years ago a pamphict, in 
which were detailed all the tales of the 
kind which he could Cag up 
throughout the principality. I now 
p98 this Mook? but in vain; 
probably parents had wisely commit- 
ted it to the flames. I read it when a 
boy, and, under its influence, have 
‘been fearful of my own shadow! The 
tales consisted of a relation of dreadful 
noises and hideous appearances, all of 
which it is more than likely originated 
jn the imagination of these who first 
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detailed them. Superstition is ever 
conjuring up her airy phantoms; and 
pouring her marvellous tales into the 
ear of credulity. But the rays of 
science disperse these rethaining shades 
of darkness; and in’ the mean time; 
chetishing the favour of the Supreme 
Being, we ought to rely on his care 
and proteetion with cheerfulness and 
serenity, 

‘* As to fairies, a droll story 
is told of them ; and their being in- 
clined to merriment made me wish for 
a sight of them. My with, however, 
was: never tified. They are, i 
general; said to appear on the side of 
a monntain, inthe early dawn of the 
morning, for some time before the sun 
arises; which sends them to their 
abodes of invisibility. A’ gentleman 
assured me he had actually seen them 
at this time, dancing in a circle be- 
neath thé foliage of an odk, with to- 
kens of festivity! He said there were 
myriads, of varions colours, remarka- 
bly small in stature, and their music 
was of that delicate nature that it 
wrought his soul into écstasy! He 
was edger to approach and join them ; 
but, alas! before he could reach the 
spot, thesun had made its appearance, 
and they vanished away! Such was 
the story to which. I once listened 
with a bewitching pleasure. I am now | 
convinced, from subsequént inquiry, 
that-my well mg informef must 
have been mistaken ; that the appear- 
ances were only éxhalations from the 
gr y and the sounds, only the ef- 
ect of an imagination which had 
longed for such a gratification.. As 
imaginary beings, dey form a. proper 
part of poetic machinery, but ought 
never to have been admitted among 
the realities of the principality. Dr. 
Beattie has thus delineated these dimi- 
nutive geutry in his Mins tre}. 


£ With merriment and. song, and:tim- 
brels cleat, 

A troop of Fays from myrtle bowers ad- 
vance; 

The little watriors doff the targe and 
spear, | 

And Youd enliv’ning strains provok’d 
the dance. ‘ 

They meet, they datt away, théy wheel 


askance, 
maze, 

Now bound aloft with vigorous spring, 
then glance. 
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Rapid along—with many-colour’d rays 
Of tapers, gems, and gold, the echoing 
forests blaze !’ ' 


‘« Tt would be impossible to attempt 
a description of the walks with which 
the little town of Pontypool is sur- 
rounded. Woods and rivulets meet 
you in every direction. Accustomed 
to them from early childhood, being 
only five years of age when my pa- 
rents removed hither, I feel a pleasure 
in revisiting them, and even a stran- 
per would acknowledge that their 

eauty and variety entitle them to 
admiration. Here you may perceive 
nature sporting herself in. ten thou- 
sand different forms; here you may 
indulge that kind of meditation which 
is essential to our moral improve- 
ment— 





¢ Seat of my early years! 

Still busy fancy loves, with fairy touch, 

To paint its faded scenes: even now 
mine eye 

Darts through the past its retrospective 
glance, 

And calls to view each haunt of sportive 
youth, 

Each long-lost haunt I lov’d. Southey.’ 


“ Having remained at Pontypool 
for a few days only, I left it ra- 
ther suddenly, and set out for Lon- 
don. 

«¢ Caerleon was my first stage, at 
the distance of eight miles, a charm- 
ing ride, where I breakfasted with a 
worthy family (that of Mr. R—d’s), 
remarkable for its hospitality. This 
place.was of great consequence in the 
time of the Romans, when London, 
York, and Caerleon, are mentioned 
as the three principal places in the 
kingdom. It was then an archbi- 
shopric, and thirty British kings are 
said to have been brought here for in- 
terment. A splendid court was kept 
here, and the famous Prince Arthur, 
together with the Knights of the 
Round Table, used here to perform 
feats of dexterity. Temples, colleges, 
and baths, once abounded in this 
place, possessing the grandeur and 
magnificence of a metropolitan city, 
But few vestiges are now to be found. 
Tie town is dull, and has nothing to 
recommend it to attention. Antiqui- 
ties, indeed, dre occasionally dug up 
which shew its former importance in 
the scale of society. A castle formerly 


commanded its entrance; but even 
its mouldering remains, sometime ago 
Visible, have now disappeared | 

** Caerleon church is a venerable 

object, aud of some extent. ~ Here I 
had first the pleasure of seeing and 
hearing the present bishop of Llandaff, 
Dr. Watson, deliver an. excellent 
charge with an elocution at once man- 
ly and impressive. From the pulpit 
and the press does this prelate excite 
our approbation. His is the envied 
lot to unite clearness of thought, ener- 
gy of expression, and liberality of 
sentiment, with all the force of a 
chaste but animated delivery. Close 
by, stands a neat free-school, founded 
by a'Mr. Williams, highly servicea- 
ble to the rising generation. 
* Near the bridge is a neat place 
of worship, and the only one in the 
town, for dissenters, It belongs to 
the baptists, and was built by the late 
Hamman Davies, esq. who was the pa- 
tron of religion. 

* A Jarge boat goes from Caerleon 
to Bristol every week, carrying thi- 
ther quantities of iron, and bringing 
back all kinds of goods for the usé of 
the country. About two miles below 
the town, on the side of the river, may 
be seen the old mansion of St. Julian's} 
and two miles farther down, stands 
the town of Newport, which carries 
onatrade with places lying on the 
shores of the Bristol channel. A 
handsome stone bridge has been just 
erected here by the somof the architect 
who built the far-famed arch of Pont- 
y-pridd, near Caerphilly, in Glamor- 
ganshire. The church of Newport 
rears its head on an eminence, whence 
there isa charming prospect towards 
every part of the horizon. 

** As I was directing my course to 
Bristol, the New Passage was the ob- 
ject of my destination. Upon leaving 
Caerleon, you perceive on the summit 
of the hill the battered structure of 
Christ-church, even at a distance ex 
hibiting to the most superficial eye 
marks of antiquity. Riding on about 
ten miles, we came to Caerwent, a 
place of consequence in the time of 
the Romans, but now rural in its as- 
pect and variegated in its scenery. A 
Roman pavement was discovered here 
some years ago, which I turned aside 
to inspect, and was sorry to find it in 
a shattered condition. It was walled 
round in the ceatre of a field; but, 
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for want of being covered, and from 
the tircumstance of every visitor tak- 
ing away apiece of it, the ancient 
figures were nearly obliterated. 

** Not far from Caerwent, in the 
neighbourhood of Chepstow, lies 
Piercefield, whose house and gardens 
have been the subject of general ad - 
miration. The house is a magnificent 
building of freestone, reared in a most 
romantic situation, and its interior is 
handsomely decorated. But it is the 
gardens which have attracted so much 
attraction. Mr. Coxe has thus hap- 
pily described them in his elegant and 
entertaining ‘ History of Monmouth- 
shire :’— 

* On entering the grounds at the 
extremity of the village of St. Arvan's, 
and at the bottom of Wynd Cliff, the 
walk leads through plantations, com- 
manding on the right a distant view 
of the Severn and the surrounding 
country. It penetrates into a thick 
forest, and conducts to the Lover's 
Leap, where the Wynd Cliff is seen 
towering above the river in all its 
height and beauty ; and below yawns 
a deep and wooded abyss. It waves 
almost imperceptibly in a grand out- 
line on the brow of the majestic am- 
phitheatre of cliffs impending over the 
Wye, opposite to the peninsula: of 
Lancaut, then crosses the park, runs 
through groves and thickets, and again 
joins the banks of the Wye, at that 
teach of the river which stretches from 
Lancaut to .the castle of Chepstow. 
From the Lover’s Leap, the walk is 
carried through a thick mantle of fo- 
rests, with occasional openings, which 
seem not the result of art or design, 
but the effect of chance or nature, and 
seats, placed where the spectator may 
repose, and view at leisure the scenery 
above, beneath, andaround! This 


6 bow’ry walk . 


Of covert close, where scarce a speck of 
’ day 
Falls on the lengthen’d gloom ! 





is consonant to-the genius of Pierce- 
field. The screen of wood prevents 
the uniformity of a bird’s.eye view ; 
and the. imperceptible bend of the 
amphitheatre conveys the spectator 
from : one part of this fairy region to 
another without discovering the gra- 
dations, Hence the Wye is sometimes 
concealed or half. observed by over: 


hanging foliage; at others, wholly 
expanding to view, is seen sweeping 
beneath, ina broad and. circuitous 
channel. Hence, at: one place, the 
Severn spreads in the midst of a bound- 
less expanse of country, and on the 
opposite side to the Wye; at another, 
both rivers appear on the same side, 
andthe Severn seems supported on the 
level summit of the cliffs, which forms 
the banks of the Wye. Hence the 
same objects present themselves in dif- 
ferent aspects and with varied accome 
paniments. Hence the magic transi- 
tion, from the impervious gloom of 
the forests to open groves, from mea- 
dows and lawns to rocks and precipi- 
ces, and from the -mild beauties of 
English landscape to the. wildness of 
Alpine scenery.” 

‘* This enchanting spot is now the 
property of Colonel Wood ; but for- 
merly it was the seat of Valentine 
Morris, Esq. who died August 26, 
1789; a character as distinguished for 
his imprudence as for his benevolence 
and hospitality. He was, however, 
greatly beloved ; for when his embar- 
rassed circumstances obliged him to 
quit his beloved Piercefield, his depar- 
ture excited deep regret in the breasts 
of persons of almost every description, 
Indeed, to use the words of Mr. 
Thicknesse, who knew him well, £ he 
shared his good things, in the day of 
his fortune, with the friends of his 
prosperity ; and. he divided the pit- 
tance that remained, in the hour of his 
distress, with. the companions of his 
adversity.” Peace be to his memory ! 

‘* Upon reaching the Passage house, 
we were not able to cross for some 
hours. It is supposed that.this ferry 
is as ancientas that of the Old Passage, 
nearer to Chepstow. But it may be 
mentioned, as a remarkable circum- 
stance, that Oliver Cromwell sup- 
pressed it, on account of a smal] body 
of ‘republicans being lost here by. the 
designed inattention. of. the boatmen, 
It was revived in 1718, and belongs to 
the St. Pierre family. 

‘« The Severn, at the New Passage, 
is here about three miles wide ; and 
it was diverting to behold the great 
number of porpoises tossing and tum- 
bling on the surface of the tumultuous 
tide. The hoarse resounding Severn 
takes its rise in Montgomeryshire, 
passes by Shrewsbury, -Worcester, 
Gloucester, &c. then loses itself, by 
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means of the Bristol Channel, in the 
wide waves of the Atlantic Ocean. 
When our: patience was almost ex- 
hausted, we met. with a small boat, 
and got over withease and speed. A 
stage immediately conveyed. us the re- 
maining twelve miles, passing along 
through several rural villages, par- 
ticularly Westbury, to the famous city 
Of Bristol, , 


« Tam, Sir, 


* Your's, &c.” 
P» 274 
‘The portrait isan admirable engrav- 
img, both for likeness and execution ; 
the maps may be recommended for 
neatness and accuracy. 


a 


ey bb Phyl between 

England and Carthage, and berween 

France and Rome, examined. By, a 
Crvizen oF Dugeen. 8. 50 
pages. 1s.Gdy Murray. 


IS well written pamphlet being 
both spirited and reasonable, we. 
select the following paragraph. 
s¢ If my eye were limited by the. 
shores of the Zuyder Sea and the pro- 
vinces of Picardy and Champagne, my 
heart, though affected, wauld not be 
chilled with honor, and, by feeling 
too exquisitely, dry up the source of 
sensibility and cease. to. feel at. all. 
But, when I march in the train of 
French armies along the Rhine—when 
I see its waves empurpled with blood; 
and its banks present an image of de- 
solation and despair—I look towards 
heaven, andask, what is this creature 
man? Is this the noble representation 
of a God, whose dispositions. and 
whose actions display the passions and 
destructive powers of afiend ? Cities, 
ence the seats of happiness and joy, 
now lying in -ryins aud solitude—ter. 
ritories, where a happy population 
engiched the soil, where commerce 
iffused the splendour of a vast vasie- 
ty, where agriculture waved in golden 
harvests, where the song of joy cheered 
the husbandman in the field, and the 
smile of love gave charm and consola- 
tion to his home—allare vanished, and 
man, the image of his Maker, is re- 
membered only by the devastation he 


has caused. I ¢xoss the Rhine: B 
putsug the route of republican armies 
in Suabia and Bayaria, in Franconia 
and the Palatinate. Jask for the af- 
fluence of the Hanseatic towns : the 
victor displays his conquests in theig- 
poverty and their ruin, I ask for the 
eople who gave to those cities action, 

a and cansequence : the victor di- 
rects me to their tombs. T look around 
for those domestic scenes which often 
filled my heart with arapture that rose 
to my eye in tears,—Where are they 
now ?enthe father in hig family, en- 
joying, at the close of life, the pro. 
duce of honourable industry, teach. 
ing by his example the practice of 
vittue and the road to heaven — 
where, where, is the matran’s smile, 
gazing, delighted, on the peacefub 
slumber of her infant boy ?-—-where 
the soul-thrilling raptures of returned 
love? the ‘little, strong, embrace 
of prattling childven ?’—oh! they are 
gone!—-the father’s pleasure and the 
mother’s hope, the loyer’s rapture and 
the friend sincere !—all.are vanished b 
Silent and gloamy ig the scene! The 
hand of death has been busy here ; 
and war, from the extent dura. 
tion of his calamities, claims in the 


' temple of fame the palm of immortae 


lity.”” p. 29- 


SS 


CXXXV.. Causes of the Inefiicacy 
of Fasts ; in a sermon preached at the 

' Octagan-Chapel, Bath, on the fast- 
an ie. in” 803. By the Rev. 
Joun Garpines, DD. 8. 
30 ages. 13,6d. Hatchard. 


T= text of this animated disgourse: 
is Isaiah lili. 3. ‘ Wherefore 
have we fasted and thou seest not ? 
After insisting on the usual topics, the 
preacher thus closes, 
** In concluding, then, permit me 
to congratulate you, ye Nobles, ye 
Captains and Rulers of the People, 
that by your examples and measures, 
by your spirited and well timed exer- 
tions, you have succeeded in. giving 
biath to a generous emulation amon 
subjects always. renowned for their 
loyalty and valour, and at this mo- 
ment panting for the. hour of conflict 
and of victory: they are prepared to 
support you with their resistless 
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strength wherever the signal of alarm 
invites; nay, combining your inte- 
rests with their own, they will even 
anticipate your commands, in endur- 
ing hardships and affronting dangers ; 
their courage is for you a rock of re- 
fuge, and their bodies are your stout- 
est shields. But ‘do not imagine it 
eniough to furnish your people with 
weapons, or to stand at their head, 
brave and intrepid like Joshua and 
Nehemiah ; try to excite in them also 
an emulation still more noble and more 
useful to your country : imitate these 
holy, men, and fail not to charge your 
followers to lift up their hands to hea- 
ven, and implore the God of armies to 
bless their weapons; you have only to 
give the ignited example, and say, 
* Save us, O God of our salvation, 

ather us together, and deliver us 
trom the heathen ;* and ‘ all the peo- 
ple will’ instantly answer ‘ Amen ; 
and will praise the Lord.’ To a fer- 
vour of devotion add the morals of the 
christian, and you will meet with the 
same docility’ and obedience; you 
will be followed as eagerly by the 
people in the path of virtue and piety 
as in that of patriotism and martial 


glory.” p. $2. 
+ 


CXXXVI. Martiat Biocra- 
Puy; or, Memoirs of the most emi- 
nent British Military Characters who 
have distinguished themselves under 
the English Standard, by their splen- 
did Achievements in the Field of 
Mars, to their own immortal Honour 
and to the Glory of the British Arms, 
from the ealiest Periods of History to 
the present time, Containing a cir- 
cumstantial and authentic Narrative 
of their Lives, Public and Private 
Chav acters, Eminent Virtues, ©&c. 
Including correct and interesting Ac- 
counts of the various Battles, Sieges, 
Blockades, Campaigns, brilliantVic- 
tories, mgt Government Au- 
thorities, With Portraits of the most 
distinguished Characters, To which 
is d, a compendious Glossary, 
containing an Ex ion of Miki- 
tary Terms and Phrases, with the 
Rank and Duty of every Officer, 
whether in the Camp, Field, or Quars 


Vor, Il, 
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ters: with several useful Hints and 
Instructions in Military Tactics, Ale 
50, a@ correct Listof all the principal 
Battles, Sieges, ahete, Hemate, 
&'¢. which have taken Place in Eu« 
me, with the names of the Commane 

lers, Officers, the Issue of the Contest, 
&5'c. sm. 12mo. 400 pages. 75. 
bds. Hurst. 


‘THE reader will be able to form 

some judgment of the merits of 
this very interesting volume by the 
following 


‘© PREFACE. 


*€ Not only the nations of Europe, 
but even the remotest of the aabes 
have acknowledged with admiration 
the heroism of our British soldiers ; 
whose brilliant conquests have even 
excited the praise of enemies. The 
last fifteen centuries have, it must be 
confessed, produced heroes who might 
vie with the most ned of Car- 
thage and of Rome, with this superi- 
or advantage, that while displaying 
their fortitude, they forgot not the 
divine principles of mercy; for pity 
and valour have ever been the charac- 
teristics of the British soldier. 

«* While our feats and victories 
have afforded themes to neighbouring 
nations, it is proper the hand of the 
biographer should be extended to 
snatch some of the private virtues of 
those great characters from oblivion. 
The perusal of them will act asa pow- 
erful stimulus, in exciting the ardour 
of the British youth; and, as exam- 
ple ‘is more powerful than precept, 
emulate him to an imitation of their 
excellencies. ' 

** The present work is executed 
with that mtention. The impartial 
reader will here find that the brave 
defenders of our rights and liberties 
are, aud have been, men of the most 
exemplary characters. Some, amidst 
the din of war, have found leisure to 
»pursue the intricate roads of science ; 
others have possessed that public spirit 
and unbounded generosity which 
might often be sought for in vain 
within the recluse walls of a cloister ; 
while others have possessed the mast 
disinterested zeal and concern for the 
sublime truths of religion. That our 
country, and even our own age, have 
— this amiable vaicty, the 
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following memoirs will —_. They 
are’confined to the actions‘of the Bri- 
tish heroes; where, we will be bold 
to. say, are sufficient materials for the 
most ample biography. The private 
characters of the different subjects of 
this work are drawn with all the ac- 
curacy and impartiality possible ; their 
public and private virtues particularly 
noticed, their attainments in literature 
regarded, their private domestic cir- 
cumstances carefully unfolded, and 
their various successes, actions, and 
battles, faithfully and cireumstantially 
detailed, from the most authentic 
sources, viz. government authorities. 
The causes which led to their particu- 
lar successes and eclat are minutely 
investigated 5 and every adverse stroke 
inthe Tine of their professional duty, 
for human nature is not infallible, 
carefally examined, 

** Inthe most important military 
actions which have graced the British 
arms, an@ are here displayed, we have 
given, as nearly as possible, the ordi- 
nary arrangement of the troops, a 
description of the'scene of action, the 
attacks, charges, and assaults, of the 
different brigades, divisions, and 
wings, of the armies, the conduct of 
the general officers, and the issue of 
the contest; so that the reader, who 
hitherto has had but a very incompe- 
tent idea of a field of battle, may figure 
to himself those important scenes and 
the’ heroic actions there performed, 
where pattiotic thousands ‘zealously 
sactifice their lives for the security of 
tar more myriads, . 

«* A Glossary, containing a com- 
plete explanation of the principal terms 
used in the field, with an explanation 
of the names of every principal appen- 
dage to a.camp or army, is added, for 
the eonvenience and information of 
the general reader, whereby he will 
be able to peruse with advantage any 
circumstantial detail of au action or 
campaign, whether in history or the 
public prints ofthe present day. The 
yoang tyro, volunteer, &c. will find 
their account in possessing such a 
poeket-companion ; and will meet 
with many useful hints and approved 
maxiins, the productions of experi- 
enced genetals and skilful engineers, 
dispersed, not only in the‘ Glossary 
itself,' but throughout the whole bod 
of the work, and may in a short time 
be enabled to'trace the causes of any 
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failure or successful event; and prog 
nosticate the success of an actioh from 
the disposition and'spirit of the troops, 
nature of the ground, character of the 
officers, and the various other citcum- 
stances which, more or less, conspire — 
to the ultimatum of every campaign, — 

* A correct, original, alphubeti- 
cal, list of all the principal sieges, 
battles, blockades, encounters, &c. is 
added, with their dates, conimanders 
on each side, issue and ‘consequences, 
which will be found of* greater use 
and-benefit to readers of every class 
than can be concisely mentioned. 

« Ata time whet the public spirit 
is called forth, and ‘willingly exerts 
itself with the most decided unanimity 
—when all! classes and ages are anx- 
iously intent on an opportunity of 
shewing™ their laudable patriotism, 
displaying their zeal for their coun- 
try’s welfare, and eagerly hoping to 
signalize themselves against an insult- 
ing foe, it would be the most unpar- 
donable neglect in those who had the 
superintendance of youth not to en- 
courage the general ardor in their ten- 
der breasts, by indulging their curio- 
sity with the perusal of the worthy 
actions of their ancestors, to whom 
they are indebted for their hereditary < 
and constitutional benefits. To those 
we must recommend the present work, 
as forming a rational amusement for 
their leisure houts ;' giving thein a just 
notion of the rules of honour and va- 
lour 5 inspiring them with cw ccm | 
and tending to emancipate their minds 
from the degrading slavery of effemi- 


nacy.”” 

Take the following specimen of the 
execution of this work. 

** Charles Stanhope, Earl of Har- 
rington. This distinguished nobleman 
has held a very conspicuow® military 
situation during nearly thirty years; 
throughout which space of time he 
has always acquitted himself with the 
greatest honour to his character and 
service to his country. He was born 
in the year 1753. Hisfather wasa 
general in the British army, and com- 
manded one of thé troops of the ‘old 
horse guards. During the late king’s 
reign, he was'secretary Of state, and 
succeeded Philip earl of Chesterfield 
as lord lieutenant of Ireland, in 1747. 


y In 1770, the present lord procured an 


ensign’s commission inthe foot-guards, 
and in 1774, he joined the twenty- 
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ninth regiment of foot, lately return- 
ed from America,’ as captain, and 
had the command of the light compa- 
ny. General sir William Howe hav- 
ing invented a set Of manceuvres for 
light infantry, his majesty ordered 
them to be practised ; and seven light 
companies weré assembled at Salisbury 
for the occasion; in the summer of 
1774, among which was that com- 
mandéed by lord Harrington. His 
majesty went to Salisbury to see them, 
anid was much pleased with their uti- 
lity'atid mode of execution. ‘These 
mandstivres were intended chiefly for 
a woody aiid clos¢ countty, in which 
an army ¢aufof easily act in line. 
They were all done from the centre of 
battalia; grand divisions, and subdi- 
visions, by double Indian files, and 
ate six in number. The whole are 
described in Williamson’s Elements 
of Military Arrangements. But the 
present ‘system of light infantry ma- 
neuvres are different from those of 
Sir William Howe. In the beginning 
of 1776,’ lord Harrington, then vis- 
count Petersham, exchanged his light 
compahy for the grenadier company 
of the twenty-ninth. ‘In February, 
that year, this regiment embarked at 
Chatham, for Quebec, on board the 
Isis, Surprise; and Martin, ships of 
war, and four transports; and by the 
twenty-ninth ‘of May following they 
afrived at Quebec, where they did 
duty, and* waitéd «till, the’ arrival of 
the army from Europe, under the 
command of majof general Burgoyne, 
when the whole was ordered up the 
river St. Lawrence, in pursuit of the 
Americans. Oni the eighth of June, 
the Americans attempted to cut off 
the troops in the town of Trois Rivi- 
eres, which they thought was occu- 
pied by a small body of men; but 
they met with a warm reception, and 
retreated into the woods. The twenty- 
fourth regiment, ten companies of 
grenadiers, and the same number of 
light infantry, were formed into an 
advanced brigade, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant colonelFraser,of the 
agth foot, appointed brigadier gen: 
ral, This brigade landed .at Sorel, 
and pursued the Americans. up, the 
river Richlieu, to Chamblee and Fort 
St. John, at which place the latter 
embarked, in batteaux, for I’Isle au 
Noix. The advanced brigade’ en- 
camped at Fort St. John, until yessels 


could be procured to follow the Aime- 
ticans. . As soon as the armament was 
completed, part of the 29th battalion 
companies embarked on board the 
ships of war as marines; and on the 
1ith and 13thof October actions took 
place between the British fleet, under 
commodore Crew and admiral Pringle, 
and the Americans, commanded by 
oe Arnold ; in all of which, the 

ritish were victorious. The advanced 
and first brigades, with the artillery 
and remainder of the 29th, were in 
batteaux, and soon joined the fleet at 
Crown Point, where the agth detach- 
ment had landed and taken in the 
ruins of Fort Frederick, Phe army 
immediately encamped ; but, the 
weather setting in very cold and stor- 
my, sir Guy Carleton thought proper 
to defer the attack of Ticonderago 
till the following spring. The army 
re-embarked, and sailed the 2d of 
November, the fleet bringing up the 
rear. On arriving in Canada, the 
army was ordered into winter quarters. 
The advanced brigade was cantoned 
on both banks of _ the river St. Law- 
tence, from Montreal downwards. 
Lord Petersham’s company was quar- 
tered at Verchere. The 29th battalion 
tari Montreal, to which place 

is lordship often went to see his 
friends. Inthe spring of 1777, lieu- 
tenant-general Burgoyne was appoint- 
ed to command adetachment of sir 
Guy Carleton’s army, destined to 
cross Lake Champlain, for the attack 
of Ticonderago, and to effect a junc- 
tion with the southem army. This 
army, after encountering the greatest 
difficulties, and disputing every inch 
of ground with the Americans, infi- 
nitely superior in number, was oblig-. 
ed to throw down their arms by the 
convention of Saratoga, (See Bur- 
goyne.) During this active campaign, 
lord Petersham acted as an aide-de- 
camp to general Burgoyne, and his. 
services in that arduous capacity were 
particularly noticed by that general, 
Indeed, his lordship was on the most 
intimate footing with all the general 
and other officers, particularly briga. 
dier general Fiaser, who often de- 
clared that lord Petersham would be 
one of the first officers in the British 
army. After the disastrous issue of 
the campaign, lord Petersham was 


sent to England with general Bur- . 


goyne’s dispatches, by the way of 
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New York, and no person in the ar- 
my could have been chosen more pro- 
per to’give his majesty every informa- 
tion on the subject than his lordship. 
Shortly after his lordship’s arrival in 
London; he purchased a company in 
the foot guards. In 1779, lord Pe- 
tersham succeeded to the title of earl 
of Harrington, in consequence of the 
death of his father ; and shortly after 
that event, he married Miss Fleming, 
‘daughter and co-heiress of sir Michael 
Fleming, bart. a lady of large fortune 
and most amiable manners, who has 
long ranked high in the esteem and 
favour of the queen. 

«* The intention of the French 
to attack our West-India possessions 
being very evident, letters of service 
were issued about this time to raise 
a number of new regiments, one of 
which was given to his lordship, who 
soon completed it as the eighty-fifth ; 
and shortly after embarked with it, as 
Jieutenant colonel commandant, for 
Jamaica. 

¢¢ On lord Harrington's return 
to England, he met with a most gra- 
tious reception from his majesty 
(whose discernment in military mat- 
ters and attention to deserving officers 
form conspicuous traits in his charac- 
ter), who was pleased to nominate 
him one of his aides-de-camp, which 
gave him the 1ank of colonel in the 
army. Lieutenant general Calcraft, 
of the sixty-fifth foot, dying shortly 
after the arrival of lord Harrington, 
that regiment was presented to his 
lordship, which he immediately join- 
ed; and on its being ordered to Ire- 
Jand, he embarked with it, his amia- 
ble consort still accompanying him, 
While on Dublin duty, he had the 
command of that garrison, and 
sessed the confidence of the duke of 
Rutland, then lord lieutenant, in an 
eminent degree. It was during this 
time that lieutenant general David 
Dundas, then adjutant general of the 
Trish army, wished to bring forward 
the’ sysem of tactics which is now 
adopted in our service. Lord Har- 
rington, whose knowledge of the mi- 
litary art was inferior to none of his 
standing, approved highly of it, and 
immediately, with the duke of Rut. 
land's approbatidn, tried it with the 
sixty-fifth. The progress that well- 
disciplined corpsmade in these tactics, 
and the evident utility to be derived 
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therefrom, in execution, . steadiness, 
celerity, and oder, was fully exem- 
plified at the time, which induced 
other regiments to follow its example, 
and in a short time it. became general 
in both kingdoms, In June, 1792, 
this system was, by his majesty,s or- 
ders, directed to be implicitly followed 
hy every gates in the service. In 
1785, his ip’s regiment bein, 
ordered to pt ld he obtained his 
majesty’s poping to return to En- 
Sig and, for the first time. since 
is entrance upon a military career, 
enjoyed the tranquillity of leisure and 
the sweets of a domestic life. He 
assed a few months of the winter in 
ndon, but chiefly spent his time at 
his seat in Derbyshire, where he was 
enabled to pursue the study of his 
profession, assisted by que of the most 
valuable libraries of military authors 
in this kingdom. During his lord- 
ship's retirement in Derbyshire, 
circumstance took place highly flatter- 
ing to his character. On thedeath of 
fieutenant-general Evelyn, colonel of 
the twenty-ninth regiment, the earl 
of Harripgton had expressed a parti- 
cular wish to succeed to the coloneley 
of that regiment. It was, however, 
previously disposed of. to licutenant 
general Tryon. In January, 17838, 
the death of this officer occasioning 3 
second vacancy, an express was im- 
mediately sent by the secretary at war 
to lord Harrington, at his seat in Der- 
byshire, notifying, that his majesty, 
bearing in recollection the former wish 
of his lordship, had appointed him to 
the regiment. 
_ * During the. period of lord Har- 
rington's of this regiment, 
the nation was happily in a state of 


pos- peace, Many opportunities, however, 


occurred, in which the talents and 
exertions of his lordship were conspi- 
cuously apere His regiment was 

y the peculiar commenda~ 
tion of his majesty for their steady 
discipline and regular conduct. at 
Cheltenham and at Windsor, at 
which places it was stationed during 
the royal residence. At the latter, 
the regiment was continued in garri- 
son for three years; a circumstance 
which particularly distinguishes it, as 
no regiment had ‘ever remained so 
long on that duty. In December, 
1792, his majesty was pleased to con- 
fer an additional mask of his regard 
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n lord Harrington, by appointin 
him colonel of the first regiment o 
life guards, with the gold stick. 

** At the promotion of general offi- 
cers in 1793, his lordship was made a 
major-general. During the active 
campaigns on the continent, his lord- 
ship applied to his majesty, that he 
might be sent with his regiment to 
serve under his royal highness the duke 
of York ; but his appointment of gold 
stick rendered this wish nugatory. 
His majesty, however, being @irous 
of becoming acquainted with certain 
matters on (eye. ages and the 
operations of the army, particularly 
the British, sent lord valeesan on 
a private mission to the duke of York, 
with whom he remained for a short 
time. .His lordship has since been 
made lieutenant general, and is now 
second in command on the London 
staff, his royal highness, field-marshal 
the duke of Gloucester being first ; 
and has also been made a privy coun- 
sellor. 

‘* Whether for the garrison or 
¢amp, his lordship stands. unrivalled, 
‘The present. sword of the army was 
first introduced by lord Harrington, 
adopted by his royal highness in the 
Coldstream s, and since by his 
majesty's ts in all regiments. In 
private life, lord and lady Harrington 
are a most honourable instance of do- 
mestic happiness, They are blessed 
with a numerous family, and are ex- 
amples of conjugal and parental vir- 
tue. His lordship’s eldest'son is a 
captain ijn the Coldsteam guards, and 
a-nobleman of very promising parts. 
Lady Harrington was, in the year 
3799 by her majesty, made one. of 
the ladies of her bed-chamber. His 
Jordship affords a remarkable example 
of friendship, charity, and humanity. 
He has never failed in his attachment 
and assistance to his old friends who, 
by unforeseen events, have required 
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his relief. Numerous are the instances 
of his public and private charities ; 
the indigent widow and orphan have 
often partook of his bounty. In every 
regiment he has commanded, his at« 
tention and humanity to the sick 
among the troops; their wives and 
children, have been almost unprece- 
dented.”” p. 325. 

The embellishments, as well as the 
phical ment, is execu 
in a masterly style. We shall have 
occasion to make another extract ffom 
this work, for the entertainment of 
our readers, in a future number, 
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CXXXVII. History fing ina 
Consulate, under Napoleon . 
parte; being an authentic Narrative 

of his Administration, which is se 
little known in foreign countries 3 in- 
cluding a Sketch of his Life. The 
whole interspersed "with curious anet= 

dotes and a faithful statement of in- 
teresting transactions, until the Re- 
newal of Hostilities in 1803. By 

W. Barre, Eye-Witness to many 

of the Facts related in the Narrative. 

Bw. 550 ages. 10s6d. Hurst. 


THis interesting work is divided 
into ten chapters, and throws an 
uncommon degree of light on the his- 
tory of the extraotdinary 

who now presides at the head of t 
French government, Of all characters, 
his biography is most. curious, and 
seems to stand alone in the annals of 
mankind, From this able performance, 
we mean to make many extracts in 
our next volume ; at present, we can 
only notice it in this cursory manner : 
it is a narrative that will be 

read by every lover of his country. 
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 .. A COMPLETE 


EAST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN DECEMBER, 


Sold by T. OSTELL, Avz-Mapia-Layzy, 


ANTIQUITIES, 


COINS of -thé'Seleucide, Kings 


of Spain; from the establishment of 


" their reign, under Seleucus, Micator, 


ies aie 


“to the termination of it, under‘Anti- 


“ebhts ASiati¢us ; with historical me- 


‘heirs of each reign. Illustrated with 
eaq. Plates of Coins from the ca- 
-binet of the late Matthew Duane, 
FiRS. & AS. Engraved, by F. Bar- 
tolozzi. .4to. alas, bds. Nichols.and 
Son. 


MEDICINE, PHILOSOPHY. 

‘A Series of Popular'Chemical Es~ 
éays, ‘containing @ variety of instan- 
ces of the applicationf chemistry to 
arts and manufactures, the explana- 
tiin of natural phenomena, and to 
ether useful purposes. 12mo. 4». bds. 
Jolinson: a 

History of the Progress and Present 
State of Animal Chemistry: By W. 
Johnson, M/B. Svo.' 4 vol. 11.45. 
bds. Johnson. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Petrarca: a Selection of Sonnets 
from various subjects ; with an intro- 
dissertation on the origin and 
strueture of the sonnet. Fscap. 8yo, 
7s.6d. C. & R. Baldwin. 

The Pleasures of Nature; or, the 
Charms of Rural Life, with other 
Poems. By David Carey. Embellished 
with a beautiful Frontispiece. Fscap. 
8vo. 43.6d. bds. Vernor. 

The Caravan; or, the Driver and 
his Dog : a grand serio-comie ro- 
mance, in 2 acts, By Frederic Rey- 
nolds. The music by Wim. Reeve, 23. 
Robinson. 

The Odes of Anacreon. Translated 

I 


ee ie 


PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


&e 


fidin the'Greek into English Verse by 
Thomas Giralestone, "M.D. + Fseap. 
8vo, 48.6d. Robinson. aA 


NATURAL RIsSTORY. 


A Description of the Genus Pinus, 
Illustrated with figures, ditections 
relative. to the cultivation, and: re- 
marks on the several species.. By Ayl- 
mer Bourke Lambert, esq. FsR.& 
Atlas folio. tol sos, White. 
Testacea Britannica; or Natural 
History of — British Shells, marine, 
land, and fresh water, including the 
most minute. Systematitally arranged 
ard. embellished with Figures. By 
George Montague, F.L.S. 4to. 2l.2s. 
or fine paper, coloured plates, 4l.4s. 
White. t . 


THEOLOGY. 


Honest Apprehensions; or, the 
vnbiassed and sincere Confession: of 
Faith of a plain honest jayman, 2s.6d, 
White. ; 

A Sermon, preached as. preparatory 
to a General Fast, on Sunday, Oct. 
16, ‘1803, in the parish church of St. 
George, ' Hanover-Square. By the 
Rev. Archer Thomson, M.A, 16. 
Stockdale, 

Sacred Hours; or, Extracts for 
private’ Devotion and Meditation ; 
comprehending the Psalms, arranged 
and classed under various heads, to- 

ether with prayers, thanksgivings, 

ymns, &c. gern selected from 

Scripture.. The whole intended as a 
Compendium of Divine Authority, 
and a Companion for the Hour of So- 
litude and Retirement. Fscap. 8vo, 
2 vol. 10s.6d. bds. Ginger. 

The English Diatessaron; or, the 
History of our Lord Jesus Christ, from 
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the compounded texts. of the fourho- 
hie a according to the au- 
thorized English Lesson; with, notes, 


illustrative and explanatory, historical’ 


and topographical ; accompatiied by a 


map and copious indexes. By the Rey, / 


R, Warner. . 8v0. 6s; bds. ‘Robinson. 
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POLITICS, 


The Prophetic Mirror; or, a Hint 
to England, containing an Explana- 
tion of Prophecy that relates to the 
French Nation, the threatened Inva- 
sion, &e. By L, Mayer. 18. Parsons, 

The Safe Result of the Opposite 
Opinions delivered im, the House of 
Commons upon the subject .of the 
Volunteer Establishment. 1s. Ginger. 

The Question, Why do we goto 
War? briefl codiidered. 6d. Debrett. 

A Few Plain Thoughts from a 
Well-wisher of his Country, 6d. De- 
brett. 

Serious Considerations, addressed 
to British Labourers and Mechanics 
at the present crisis. 6d. Debrett. 

The Reason—Why ; in answer to 
a pamphlet, Why do we go to War? 
to which is affixed, a Rejoinder to the 
Reply of the Author of _Why do we 
goto War? 2s.6d. Stockdale, 

A plain Answer to the Misrepre- 
sentations and Calumnies contained 
in the Cussory Remarks of a Near 
Observer. By a More Accurate Ob- 
server. 28.6d. Stockdale. 

A Friendly Address to the Labour- 
ing Part of the Community, concern- 
ing the present state of public affairs 
in Church and State. 1s.6d. Hatchard, 

Britannicus to Bonaparte, an hero- 
ic Epistle; with notes. By Henry 
Tresham, esq. M.P. 4to. 4s. Hat- 
chard. 


MISCELLANIES, 


Instructions for the Usé of Yeo- 
manry and Volunteer Corps of Caval- 
ty. By Colonel Herries, of the Light 
Horse Volunteers of London and 
Westminster, 8vo. pt. 1, 5s. bds, 
Egerton. 

Explanation of a Military Improve- 
ment, grounded upon Mathematical 
Improvements. 1s. swd. Egerton. 

On the Defence of Picquets, rela- 
tive to Service in the Field; for the 
use of Officers of Infantry. Translated 
from the French, by Colonel T, 
186d, swd, Egerton, 


A Treatise upon the Duties of 
Light Troops. Translated from the 
_German of -Colonel*Von Echevald. 


-8vo. 63. bds, Egerton. 


Substance of a Speech delivered by - 
Lord Viscount Castlereagh, in a'Com« - 
“mittee of the House of Commons, 
Upon the Army Estimates, on Friday, 
Dec. 9, 1802. 18,64. Ginger. 

Thoughts on the Education 14 
those who imitate the” Great, as af- 
fecting the Female Character, 28.6. 
Hatchard, 

Harry Clinton, @ Tale for Youth. ~ 
12mo. 4s.6d. bds, Johnson. 

England’s Egis; or, the Military 
Energies of the Empire. By John 
Cartwright, esq. 12mo. 48. bds. 
Phillips. 

NOVELS, , , 

Hell upon Earth. Translated from: 
the German. 12mo0. 2 vol. 7s) bds. 
Hughes. 

Aurora; or, Mysterious Beauty. 
Altered from the French by Camila 
Dufour. 12mo0, 2 vols: 7s, bds. 
Hughes. 

Don Sancho; or, the Monk of 
Hennares: a Spanish Romance. 12mo, 
2 vol. 7s. bds. Hughes. 

The Barons of Felsheim, a Ro- 
mance. From the French of Pigaule 
Lebrun, Authomof My Uncle Tho- 
mas, Monsieur Botte, &c. 3 vol. 
12s. bds. Lane. 

The Castle of St. Caranza, a Ro. 
mance. 12mo, 2 vol, 7s. bds. Lane. 

Fate; or, Strong Castle. 12mo. 
4s. swd. Parsons. 


The Pride of Ancestry; or, Who 


isshe ? 12mo. 4 vol. 16s.swd. Parsons. 
A Peep at orld ; or, the 
Children of Providence.: s2mo. 3 


vol, 12s. swd. Parsons. - 

Malvura. By Madame C. Trans- 
lated from the French, by Miss Gun- 
ning. samo. 4vol. 16s. bds. Chap-~ 


ple. 

Light and Shade. By the Author 
of Federetta Rebecca, &c. 14mo. 
4 vol. 14s. bds. Robinson. 

The Cave of Cosauza, a Romance 
of the 18th century. Altered from the 
Italian, by Eliza Nugent Bromley, 
Author of Laura and Augustus. 
12mo, 2 vol. 12s. 

The Two Masillos; or, the Mys- 
terious Resemblance: a Romance. 
By Miss West, 12mo 3 vol, 0s.6d. 
bds, Hughes. 
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LAWe - Entei’ of Boceacio. Tait . 
slated from t n ; to which ate ? 
A Digest of the Laws: vof England j Re ‘on the Life and 
ae real pan oy oye By William © of Boccacio, and an adver 
Cruise, of Lincoln's Inn, esq. Bars tisement ; ‘iby the Author of Old Nick, - 
rister @t Law. Royal 8yo. » vol. te ' &. “8vo. 2 vol. 16s, bds. royal, 
sl,328.6d. Butterworth. + » t1.4s, bds. Vernor and Hood. 
\ “Memoirs of the late Mrs, Robinson. 
REW ausgyows. “Written by herself, : Fscap. 8vo. 4 


* 6d. bds. Philli 
_ Braves the Younger, bi ii 


in Greece, the mete of the new MUSIC, 
fourth centuty sae e christian prjnred Sold by aR Birchall 
era. Translated: ffm the French of No. rk old baste Bir ‘ 
Abbé Barthelemy, 8vo. 4 vol. 
ith an additi@hal volume, containing Dussek’s peice beta ome Op. 37. . 
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» Views, and coins, illus- (Originally aon on for the Harp) 
erasive of the : geography and antiqui- adapted for the o-Forte, by J. B. 
ties of ancient Greece. 11.153. boards, Cramer. 4s. 
= Mozart's favourite grand Sympho- 


Nugent's New Pocket Dictionary ny. Op. 24. Arranged for two Per- 





the French and English Languages, formers on the Piano-Forte. 5. 
two, parts: 1st. French and En- Haigh’s Rondo for the Piano-Forte, 
glish ; 2d. English and French. To dedicated to Miss Browne. 18. 
whieh are now added; many wordsin Lady Caroline Lee's Waltz, ar- 
both ts, more than two thousand ran for ditto, by Sam. Thos. Ly- 
specifications, with all the new irregu- on. 18. 
larities of the English verbs and Six Italian Arietts, with an Accom- 
nouns. By J. Ouiseau. 6s.bd. Maw- paniment for the Harp or Piano- 


man. corte. §s. 
The Devotions of Bishop Andrews. _ Loyal Britons, a favourite song 
Translated from the Greck, by Dean sung» by Mrs. Billington Composed be 
© Stanhope. 3s,6d. bd. ‘Rivi b 


The Decameron; or; en Days "A New Edition of Macbeth, 6s, 
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